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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION.— 
As in former years, we hope to give a complete 
Report of the Proceedings and Papers of the 
** British Association.”” We shall be obliged by 
Authors of Communications forwarding abstracts 
of them to the ** Editor of the Reader,” Printing 
Office, 121 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


NOTTINGHAM MEETING. 
AUGUST 22, 1866. 
President—W. R. GROVE, Esq., M.A., Q.C., F.R.S., &e. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Wednesday, August 22.—President’s Address, at Eight p.m., in 
the Theatre 


Sectional Meetings as usuai, from the 23rd to the 28th inclusive. 
Thursday, August 23.—Soirée in Exhibition Building. 


wre. August 24.—Lecture 8.30 P. M. in the Theatre, by W. 
Huggins, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., “ On the Results of Sp ec- 
trum Analysis Applied to the Eiaviedy Bodies. 


Monday, August 27.— by J. D. ape, Esq., M.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., “ On Insular Floras 


Tuesday, August 28.—Soirée in the Exhibition Building. 


Saturday, August 25.—Excursions to the Midland Railway 
Works at Derby, Fastwood, Riddings, Cinder Hill, Annesley, 
and Newstead Abbey. 

Thursday, Aaguet 30.—Excursions to the Derwent and Wye 
Ly Butterley Company, Charnwood Forest, and 

voir Castle. 


Newstead Abbey will be open to Visitors during the meeting 
of the Association, except on Saturday, the 25th, and Sunday, 
the 26th of August, from 11 a.m. till6 p.m. The Gardens will be 
open on the same days, from 11 a.m. till 8 p.x. 


The Reception Koom, ny Exchange, Nottingham, will be 
opened on Monday, August 20 


Notices of Papers proposed to be read should be sent to the 
Assistant-General Secretary, G. Grirritus, M.A., Nottingham. 


Members and Associates intending to be Patan on at the 
Meeting are requested to apply to the Loval retaries, who 
will assist them in proc ng lodgings, and will forward a 
railway pass, entitling the holder to obtain from the a 
Railway Companies a return ticket at a single fare, availabl 

from Monday, August 20th, to Saturday, September Ist, inclusive. 


WM. TINDAL ROBERTSON, M.D., 
E. J. LOWE, sg, FLAS. ke,” | g hosel 
Rev. ¥ ao Cc LAN ie A, J an. 





AY SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL 


GENERAL MEETING of the RAY SOCIETY will be 
a at NOTTINGHAM on FRIDAY, AUGUST 24, 1866, at 
ree P.M. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


H. T. STAINTON, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
Secretary. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S 
SQUARE, LONDON.—Founded in 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. , 
President—THE EARL OF CLARENDON, 


The following are the terms of admission to this Library, 
which contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various : Subscription, £3 a- , or x with 
Entrance-fee of £6; L iMembe ip, £26. een Volumes 
are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading- 
room open from Ten to Six. Prospectus on application. 
Catalogue (New Edition) just published, price 1lis.; to 
Members, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





ANTED, by a Bookseller and Stationer, 


a competent SISTANT.—Address, R. H., care of Mr. 
John Heywood, Publisher, Deansgate, Manchester. 





HE NORWOOD POST (a Weekly 
tie ee and Magazine). Published every Saturday, 


“4 very pattern of the pamehiel it ought to have 
more than hn a inet local success. Vide Fun, June 2, 1866, 


e wa. - every ise of me oy Ry itself a success, that it 
ont if o continued with anything 
Tike the ability with which it been commenced.”—The Sun. 


Office: PORTLAND ROAD, SOUTH NORWOOD. 
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REALLY GOOD PEN. 
OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN. A sam 


WILLIAMS, 19 Conduit Street ‘Paddington, W 





OOK’S TOURIST TICKETS for One or 
Two Months, from an ante, for PARIS, SWITZERLAND 
and ITALY, are the t Swiss ckets issued, and 
available for any ex or ane train, are freely 
by all railway offic save the veller from trouble and 
annoyance, and introduce to first class hotels at second class 
—— Guide to Cook’s Paris and Swiss Tours, 1s., by post 
8 


OOK’S SCOTTISH TOURIST TICKETS 

rovide for Ch Travel over the best routes in the 

country.—See COOK’S SCOTTISH TOURIST DIRECTORY, 
counley 8 and 160 pages of letterpress. 3s. post free. 


OOK’S TRIP to EMANCIPATED 


) VENICE.—See New Number of “ Excursionist,” 2d., by 
post 3d. Tourist Office, 98 Fleet Street. 











Just published, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


Bp grams: Forming the Second 
~~ % of Wild Garlands; or, Curiosities of Poetry. Se- 
Arranged, and C Classified by L. J. Reeve. 


grass F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL, 
Just published, 1 Vol., cloth, price 10s, 6d., 


Lynton Grang e ._ A Novel. By 


* Lynton —_ is an amusing. well-written tale, containi 
passages of power, me us with very j 
appreciation of oF chanater. +_The 
* Lynton Grange is a gS = a Sy rains description. 
The blot is well conceiv rs well drawn, and the 
writing easy and vigorous. he Morning Star. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row. 








pages, boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s., 


Vegetable Cookery : including a 
omanty dy Sy i 


Complete Set of Recipes for 
the Prepasation of of Sauces, Soups, everages, &c by 
Joun Smiru. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION IN GRAMMAR. 
Just published, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A New Course of Practical 


SEAMEAS or, the Straight Road to Good English. 

ee an Attempt to Teach mply and thoroughly English 
7s , Inflection, and Composition. By J. Vickers, Master 
the Grammar School, Blakesley. 


London: F. PITMAN 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Just published, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


The Merchant’s Friend and Law- 


YER’S ASSISTANT; or, Technical Vocabulary of Five 

guages: Mercantile and ony Ke Expressions, in Ten Lan- 

; with an 7 ~— to the Pronunciation of 

showi ge relative 

Value each Lan portion Whi which the Coins, Weights, and Mea- 
sures of once country bear to those of other countries. 

Dr. K. P. ren Reenonst, Interpreter at the Common Law 

Courts, Author of ‘‘ The Mariner's Friend.” 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, 


TRANSACTIONS of the PHILOLOGI- 


CAL SOCIETY for 1865. 1 Vol., 8vo, cloth, 


Also separately, 
WHEATLEY (H. B.). DICTIONARY 9 of 


REDUPLICATED WOR in the 
GUAGE. 8vo, sd., 3s. 


ASHER & CO., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Fifth Thousand, price 10s., 2 Vols., fsep. Svo, cloth, 


A MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTER- 
FLIES and MOTHS. By H. T. eae, | F.L.S. Contain- 
ing ae tions of nearly Two Thousand Gpectes, Seer inter- 
8 “‘readable matter,” and above 


nov oy 
JOHN VAN VOORSJ, 1 Paternoster Row. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


MR. WILLIAM TEGG will be ha appy 


to forward his Catalogue of APPROVED and MO 
SCHOOL BOOKS to all whecouty for it; aise his pis Gegalogue 


of Standard Books, and his Ca e of re. 
ings.—Address, it Pancras sinlogue of Fine Soa London, E.C, 





4to, fancy wrapper, printed in gold, price 6s., 


THIRTY-SEVEN SKETCHES and 
DESIGNS in CRAYON. By Ricuarp Wiisow, R.A. In- 
tended as a Teacher’s Assistant, and for the Improvement 
of Youthful Artists, 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 


PRIMER (edited with the sanction of the Head oy ann od 
the Nine Public Schools named in Her ey 
eon, 


—_ sf be published on He weed —_ 
wn.—The Publishers beg eave to state that 
~ ook to to which ons have in several 
Journals was a mere f Copy of the Primer, confi- 
dentially circulated for private criticism. This Copy had 
been wholly reprinted in a different form, and with much 
alteration, befure the objections were The work has 
since undergone thoro » revision, with especial reference 
to criticisms sent, and vements sugges many 
scholars in eneden mg oe th, e being, 
that a large number of those who had been : 
—— objection to the Proof Copy have expressed 

general approbation of the revised Primer. 


London: LONGMANS & CO. 


- 


Now ready, with Maps and Diagrams, price 5s., 


THE HANDBOOK of the STARS. 
OU dite Spmena.” Procror, B.A., F.R.A.S., Author of “ Saturn 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 











ARTRIDGE & COOPER 
(Late PARTRIDGE & COZENS), 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192 FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s, 6d. per 1,000. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. and 2s. @d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE —4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES—I1s. soy 100. 
NO CHARGE for Plain ay 
best qualities of 
ef) ‘reduced to Is. por 100 lished Steel Crest 
engraved from 6s. sas, we Se Sem Gh; Gate 
letters, 7s. 8 or A Dies from 
SERMON PAPER —Piain, 5s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 5s. 6d. 
os ae PAPER, Letter Size, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the ~e liberal terms. 


GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper. 2s. per 
tto with cnaltel bes os, Is. Ach. 


or Address on 
Colones Stam 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, Despatch ee 
Scales, W 
<a 
(Estastisuep 1841.) 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 





of his unrivalled machinery steel 
troduced a new series of his usful ‘productions’ which, for 
excellence of — qnality of am Spree 

ness in ce, must ensure universal approbation and 








Just published, in post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


AMERICA DURING and AFTER 


the WAR. Ronert Ferovson, Author of “The Pipe of 
Repose,” “ Men and Swiss Mountains,” &c. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, pp. 420, price 16s., 


BLUMENBACH (J. F.), LIVES and 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL TREATISES of, in the De 

peneann —— Varietate ae oe and ran Dinsorfatio In 
and Edited * 
bridge. 


of Dr. John Hunter. 

T enprsue, M.A., Follow of icunre Collees College, Cam 

“ Blumenbach’s a ae are of so sterling a character, that 

more recent ve rather added to than detracted 

from their value; and it was a ha thought to collect his 

scattered anthropol cal into one volume, and t 

Som te we a nen AS Ge shee Se Sy 

start, trying to vindicate 

ance amongst he other branches of natural scene.” —_ 

Atheneum. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


FASTI SACRI; or, A Key to the 
t. Py Tnouse Lewes Esq., 


arena ad of the N ow Testamen . 
M.A., F.S.A., Author of “Siege of of Jerusalem by Titus, “In- 
vasion of Britain by Julius Cusar,” “ Life of St. Paul,” & 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row 








Third Edition, considerably with Chromo-lithograph, 
ye ue Maps, and Weed “bngvovinan post 8vo, cloth, 


WINTER in the SOUTH of 


EUROPE; or, Mentone, the Ri Corsica, Sicily, and 
Biarritz, as Winter Climates. By J. Hewny Bexwer, M.D. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 





Price 3s. 6d., 12mo, cloth lettered, 


DR. CHARNOCK’S GUIDE to the 


TYROL, STYRIA, CARINTHIA, and SALZKAMMER 
" London: W. J. ADAMS, 60 Fleet Street. 
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SAMPSON LOW & COS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


After the War: a Southern 


Tour Extending from May, 1865, to May, 1866. By Wurr- 
Law Rem, Librarian to the House of resentatives. 
Post 8vo. Ilust , ban [Nex t week. 


Thirty Years of Army Life on 


THE BORDER. Comprising Descripti i 
Xo the Pains . ng Descriptions of the Indian 
Pp across ky Mountains in the Winter; Descri 
tions of the Habits of different Animals found in the West, 
and the Methods of Hunting them; with Incidents in the 


xplorations of New Territory; a 


Life of Different Frontier Men, &c. By Colonel R. 
Marcy, U.S.A., Author of “The Prairie raveller.” With 
numerous lilustrations. 8vo, price 12s. This day. 


Familiar Words : an Index Ver- 


borum, or Quotation Handbook. Affording an immediate 
Reference to Phrases and Sentences that have become 
embedded in the English Langanee. Crown 8vo, printed in 
Elzeyir on toned paper, handsomely bound. Second and 
ay Edition, greatly improved, with copious Index, 


The Prison LInfe of Jefferson 


DAVIS; Embraci and Incidents in his Ca 
tivity, together with ConvePsations on Topics of great Public 
Interest. Joun J. Craver, M.D., Physician of the 
Prisoner 


his confinement. 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 8s. 

The Profits of Panics; and 
other Revelations of a City Man. A New Book for the 
Million. By the Author of “ Bubbles of Finance.” In 


popular form, price 1s. 


A History of Savings Banks ; 


with an Account of the and Progress of the Govern- 

ment Financial Measures for Post-office a See 

_ and Life Insurance. 7 Wiiuiam Lewis, Author of “ Her 
‘ Majesty’s Mails.” 8vo, 16s. 


The Life and Correspo 


BENJAM .D., 
of aeneratogy sad Geology inYale 
Chiefly from his own . and Diary. By 
2 Vols., post 8vo, with Portrait, price 24s. 


ISHER,. 


The LInfe of the Late Dr.| 


MOUNTAIN, BISHOP of QUEBEC. &vo, cloth, price 


South Austraha: its Progress 
and Prospects, By A. Fosren, Haq , Inte Member of the 


— i 8vo, with Map, 
Travelling in Spain in the 


PRESENT DAY: Being an Account of the Journey of a 
Party of Ladies and Gentlemen who lately Visited its 


Principal Cities. y Briacksury, 
seagtretions, from meographs and Drawings from Life, 
wy teor aie cn dipondis of Houten Fares, Se the 
Expenses of the Journey, and a New Map of Spain. Price 


A Thousand Miles in the Rob 
ROY CANO Oo ae Dawes, MOSST LS, RHINE 


SEINE, 
KES OF CONSTANCE AND 


MEUS THE 
LU &e. J. MacGrecor, Trin. Coll., Cambridge, 
eration. With Tilustrations. Small post 8vo, 


6s. 
— [Siath Thousand, now ready. 


Letters on England. By Lows 


Buaye. Translated under the Author’s Revision. 2 Vols., 
post 8vo, price 16s. 





NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
The Journal of a Waiting 


Sara As. Edited by Brarrice A. Jounpan. 
aes [This day. 


Toilers of the Sea. By Victor 


Hvueo, Third Edition. 3 Vols., post 8vo, price 24s. 


The Story of Kennet. By 


Bararp Tarior. 2 Vols., 16s. 


A Casual Acquaintance. 
° Mrs. Durrus Harpy. 2 Vols., 16s. 


By 


Mattins and Muttons. By Cuth- 


seer Bepe. 2 Vols., 16s. 


The White Favour. By Henry 


How. 3 Vols., 24s. 





London . 
+ SAMPSON ee a MA. Milton 
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aed AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
| COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Banking Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand upon 
current terms with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perrrns. 


The Public are ronpecttaliy cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprrerors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Biackwett; Messrs. Barcray 
& Sons, London, &., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 


LLCOX & GIBBS UNRIVALLED 
NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucki 
oan, Braiding, and Embro ~ o will do all kinds of Do- 
mestic Work; cannot be eet out of order, and is learned in an 
hour ; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 


135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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PALE SHERRY, 








WAkon's 
at 36s. per dozen. 
pate sHE RR Y, 
at 36s. per dozen. 
GHERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 





36s. WARD'S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samp.es sent Free or CHarcs. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(EsTaABLISHED UPWARDS OF a CENTURY), 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s, WARD'S SHERRY. 36s. 
QHERRY, 





WARD’S PALE, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


{2 we R RY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


PALE 


at 36s. per dozen. 
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W ARD’S 
INDIGESTION. 


VYORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
| A GENTLE APERIENT and POWERFUL TONIC.— 
Sold everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 


SHERRY, 


= 











IELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING 


CANDLES, from Is. per lb. upwards, in all sizes. 
IELD’S PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE 
CANDLES (the Original), 1s. 8d. per lb. 





ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 

with a Delightful and Lasti Fragrance be using the: 

CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE AP TABLET 5, 4d. 
and 6d. each. Manufactured by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





VOL. L, 


PRICE FIVE GUINEAS, 


Double fscp. folio, beautifully bound, 


THE ORIENTAL RACES AND TRIBES, 
RESIDENTS AND VISITORS OF BOMBAY. | 


A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS, WITH LETTERPRESS DESCRIPTIONS. 
By WILLIAM JOHNSON, Bombay Civil Service, Uncovenanted. 


London: W. J. JOHNSON, 121 Fleet Street. 








(t is proposed to issue an octavo volume of upwards of 300 pages, 


with some Woodcuts, price to 


Subscribers, in cloth, 10s. 6d., to be entitled, 


THESAURUS CRANIORUM. 


CATALOGUE OF SKULLS OF THE VARIOUS RACES OF MAN, 


IN THE COLLECTION OF 


JOSEPH BARNARD DAVIS, M.D., F.S.A., 


Memb. Ethnol. Soc., Fell. Anthrop. Soc., Memb. Assoc. Etrang. Soc. d’Anthrop., Corr. Memb. 
Amer. Ethnol. Soc., and Sociedad Antropolégica Espafiola, &c. 





This Collection, the result of many yea 


rs’ research and labour, comprises between fourteen and 


fifteen hundred specimens of Skulls and Skeletons, in extent en any other, at least in this 


country. They are derived from every division of the globe, and em 


race representatives of the 


human races of most attainable countries, as well as of many of the islands of the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, sometimes in considerable numbers, so as to afford as many types and varieties as 
possible, and permit satisfactory numerical analysis and comparison. 





ses and Lists of 


+ Subscribers may be had from the AutHor, Shelton, Hanley, 


Prospectu 
Staffordshire, by whom additional names will be received. 





Now ready, in 1 Vol., 8vo, pp. 400, price 16s. cloth, 


WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION to AN- 


THROPOLOGY. Edited, from the First Volume of 
“ Anthropologie der Naturviélker,” by J. Freverrce Cot- 
Lincwoop, Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society 
of Paris. 


* The Anthropological Society of London have done well in 
a Senaistion of De Waitz's “ Asiaaepogs der 
7 one is the first instalmen 4 


Ze 

: 
rT 

F 
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with great clearness the effects that may be fairly attributed to 
the various external and internal, and 
which affect human form and “3 
= Press, December 5, 1863. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row 
722 
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Now ready, in 1 Vol., 8vo, pp. bd with 127 Woodcuts, price 16s- 
clo 


LECTURES on MAN: HIS PLACE 


in CREATION, and in the HISTORY of the EARTH. By 
Dr. Cant Voer, Professor of Natural History in the 
Universit? of Geneva. Edited by James Hunt, Ph.D., 
President of the Anthropological Society of London. 


“ It is sufficient to 
interesting facts, BR 5 th 
favourably with any work of a similar nature 


fe rele Be mee + 6 

e denunciations which he anticipates for his un 
trines. As it is not often that we meet with one es SO 
little of received opinions, and who invites criticism ne oe 
iat in posteasion of all That ean be said on one side of this im- 
portant sabject.". The Saturday Review, February 11th, 18665. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


Dr. Kenny's Classics for Beginners—Virgil’s 
Aineid. Books I., IL, IIL, 1V., V. Casar’s 
Commentaries. Books I., II., ILI. ;—JLatin 
Prose Ezxercises—Latin Anthology, for the 
Junior Classes—Progressive Greek Delectus— 
Progressive Greek Anthology. By the Rev. 
H. M. Wilkins, M.A. ;—Hlementary Latin 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. By the 
tev. B. H. Kennedy, D.D. Revised Edition ; 
—tireek Grammar Rules. By the Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, M.A. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 


Erasmi Colloquia Selecta—Arranged for Trans- 
lation and Re-translation. By Edward C. 


Lowe, D.D., Head Master of St. John’s 
Middle School, Hurstpierpoint. (Parker and 
Co.) 


Scale Nove; or, a Ladder to Latin. By 
D'Arcy W. Thompson, Professor of Greek, 
Queen’s College, Galway ; Queen’s University 
in Ireland ;—Latin Grammar for Elementary 
Classes. Shore’s ‘Short Latin Syntax.” 
(Williams and Norgate.) 

Mr. Hodgson’s Mythology for Latin Versification. 
Mr. Wright's The Seven Kings of Rome: an 
Easy Narrative, abridged from Livy. Mr. 
Wright’s Vocabulary and Exercises on The Seven 
Kings of Rome. (Macmillan and Co.) 

Henry's First Latin Book—Cornelius Nepos. Part 
I. With Critical Questions and Answers, &c. 
—The First Greek Book—A First Verse Book. 
By the Rev. Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 
(Rivingtons. ) 

MONGST the various advantages inci- 
dental to a classical training, by no 
means the smallest consists in the fact that 
roficiency in the classical languages cannot 
be the result of an artificial, hasty, or forced 
system of study ; in other words, the classics 
cannot be crammed. Progress in Latin or 

Greek must in every case be slow and 

gradual ; the ground must be made sure at 

every step; there is no royal road which can 
conduct the learner by a short and easy cut 
to perfection; it is impossible to display 
only knowledge and to hide ignorance ; and 
most of all, it is quite out of the question to 
hope to produce a showy result unless much 
patient conscientious drudgery has first been 
undergone. It is useless to think of emu- 
lating the Virgilian compositions of Addison, 
or the Ciceronian prose of Muretus ; useless, 
even, to hope to acquire an apt knack of 
Latin quotation, orto de able to point an ex- 
pression with a certainty of correctness by 
some phrase culled from a classical author, 
unless the aspirant has been imbued ‘‘ from 
his youth upwards” with the waters of that 
literary stream, whose fountain-head is 
Athens or Rome. This is the main advan- 
tage which the classics possess over the 
different substitutes that have been and are 
proposed to fill their place in the curriculum 
of youthful education ; advantages of which, 
with the exception, perhaps, of mathematics, 

they may be said to enjoy a monopoly. A 

superficial smattering of either the one or the 

other study is impossible, and it is as foolish 
to talk of acquiring a knowledge of Latin or 

Greek, or mathematical truths, by a hurried 

process of cram, as it is to expect to gain an 

insight into the various branches of states- 
manship by a perusal of one or two manuals 
of Political Economy. A fair amount of 
acquaintance with Physical Science, History, 
or English literature may be achieved in a 
surprisingly short time by an aptscholar under 
an apt master ; but however apt the scholar, 
and however practised the teacher, it is quite 
certain that a classical education, if it is good 
for anything at all, is far too comprehensive 

and far too prolific of difficulties, to be im- 

parted by a course of instruction which 

makes unnatural brevity its aim. 

For these reasons there are always to the 
classical learner a variety of intermediate 
stages in his progress, and fortunately at the 
present day a acre arog, & variety of 
manuals and school-books. is graduated 
system of educational literature is the pro- 





dnet only of recent years, and it is not long 
since volumes of that particular order which 
now flood the market in such quantities, and 
on which we now propose to say a few words, 
were practically unknown. The school-boy 
was led on in the path of knowledge rather 
by a series of fits and starts, jerks and 
strains, than by a succession of smooth up- 
ward steps. He was no sooner initiated into 
the mysteries of grammar and delectus, than 
he was launched upon the wide and compli- 
cated sea of Horace or Xenophon, or the 
Greek Testament. The idiomatic rules of 
syntax and accidence, the force of the various 
particles, the usages of the preposition, he 
was left to discover by the light of his own 
rude theory of induction. Under such a 
state of things, it is hardly to be wondered 
at if the amount of critical and grammatical 
knowledge of either Latin or Greek which 
school-boys as a class managed to scrape to- 
gether was, generally speaking, very small. 
Here and there might be found an industrious 
few, who, by dint of constantreference to their 
dictionaries and lexicons, and by carefully 
treasuring up every stray explanation that 
fell from their tutor’s lips, managed to reach 
a point unknown to their fellows ; but that 
equal diffusion of sound knowledge which is 
now so conspicuous in all the classes of every 
good school has been but a late educational 
development. We should not be wrong, if 
we were to say that boys are now taught in 
a manner more intelligent, more likely to 
arouse their interests, than was the case in 
the days to which we refer. The steps 
which the pupil is required to make are of a 
more gradual character than they were then, 
and he is not now expected to advance an 
inch without having first been clearly shown 
how that advance is to be made. 


As a proof of these statements, we need 
but for a moment consider the titles of such 
volumes as these which are prefixed to our 
review, while, if we glance at their contents, 
the contrast between the past and the present 
will be still more striking. We suppose that 
the idiosyncrasies of the school-boy mind 
have gradually become better understood by 
those whose calling it is to supply its wants. 
Such at least is the conclusion to which we are 
forced after the slightest comparison of the 
school literature of the two period3. Nothing, 
at least, is more noticeable in the books 
which are now before us than the amount 
of appreciation which they display of 
all that is chiefly difficult of comprehen- 
sion and retention by the juvenile student. 
There are certain features which all classical 
manuals intended for the youthful learner 
should possess. In the first place, anything 
like unnecessary refinements of scholarship 
are to be avoided: the object being to 
provide a kind of outline, rather than a 
minutely-executed treatise. Secondly, care 
must be taken not to overburden the atten- 
tion of the pupil by rules which are not 
immediately wanted, and not to subdivide 
into two or three separate regulations a 
principle that might be explained under a 
main head. Lastly, it should be the great 
aim of all persons who are desirous of en- 
abling boys to lay in a good foundation for 
future acquirements, to be as simple as they 
can be in all expressions or explanations 
which they may introduce, without degenerat- 
ing into puerility of language. These require- 
ments are fulfilled satisfactorily in Dr. 
Kenny’s edition of some of the books of the 
** Eneid” and the ‘‘ Commentaries of Caesar.” 
Simple and lucid, his notes contain exactly 
what is wanted and nothing more. He has 
wisely forborne to enter upon any disquisi- 
tions as'to varieties of readings, or theoretical 
points of scholarship. He helps the school- 
boy when help is required, without allowing 
him an opportunity for indolence. The notes 
do not perform the duty of a dictionary or 
grammar, but they serve to place the pupil 
upon the right track. Nothing can be worse 
than the system of giving assistance by 
occasional wholesale translations, and 
nothing more likely to foster a dislike to 
exertion and conscientious work ; and this is 
what Dr. Kenny well avoids, nor, while 
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avoiding it, does he fall into the error of un- 
BE emg, reticence. 

e have already remarked on the excel- 
lence of Mr. Wilkins’ ‘‘ Latin Prose Manual” 
for the my ay forms ; and we can only sa 
now that his “‘ Easy Latin Prose Exercises 
and his ** ive Greek Delectus” are 
equally sound and valuable of their kind. It 
is with particular pleasure, too, that we hailthe 
——- of his Latin and Greek Anthologies. 

e believe that nothing can be better 

to give the young, even in the earliest stages 
of their education, something which may 
serve to improve their taste as well as to 
increase their practical familiarity with 
grammatical rules; and this is what Mr. 
Wilkins has done in both his selections. 
They consist throughout of such pieces as 
are aon to arouse the interest and 
improve the taste of young boys; they are 
neither too easy nor too bard, and the notes 
appended tothe text areadmirable. The merits 
of Dr. Kennedy’s ‘‘ Grammar ” have been re- 
cognized before this at our hands. Burdened 
by no confusing technicalities, its rules are 
stated in such a way as renders them in- 
telligible at once ; and the perspicuity of the 
remarks on Roman antiquities is alone no 
small recommendation to the volume. 


Mr. Farrar’s ‘‘ Greek Grammar Rules” are 
such as could only have been drawn up by 
one who was well acquainted with the labours 
of education, and the difficulty experienced 
by boys in gaining a clear impression of any- 
thing that is in the least degree open to mis- 
apprehension or confusion. Small as is their 
compass, it is impossible to discover that Mr. 
Farrar has omitted to notice anything to 
which it was necessary that notice should be 
drawn, and it is by no means too much to 
say that anyone who takes the trouble to 
master them will have laid a secure founda- 
tion for future attainments in scholarship. 


Dr. Lowe’s edition of the ‘‘Colloquies of 
Erasmus” are the result of a wish to make 
Latin a language of living interest to boys, 
by giving them something possessed of more 
animation and reality upon which to exercise 
their energies, than ‘‘ the disjointed anecdotes 
and skeleton histories” of the traditional 
** Latin Reader.” Dr. Lowe, in the course 
of his head-mastership of a middle-class 
school, has seen the disposition of the school- 
boy to surrender himself to the conviction 
that a dead language is of no use, as well as 
felt the effect of the parent’s suspicion that 
** learning apparently so aimless can never 
pay.” To quote the words of the Principal 
of St. John’s Middle School, Hurstpierpoint, 
“‘ knowing by experience how peculiarly 
valuable as a note anil a mental instrument 
of education Latin is to boys of the middle 
class, I have long wished to place the study 
of it in a more attractive light before them, 
and to bring them somewhat more rapidly, 
ne gs yd on accurately, to such a know- 

edge of the lan -as may qualify them 
for reading the date authors oecsven 4 
We quite with the opinions which are 
uppermost in the mind of the reverend 
gentleman. There is no reason why even the 
earliest stages of Latin should not be rendered 
more attractive and interesting than they are 
in the pages of that dreariest of books ‘* The 
Delectus.” Nonsense cannot be read with 
more advantage than sense even by a child, 
and it is just as well for him to be set to work 
upon a series of rational sentences as it is upon 
the cabalistic collocations of verb, accusative, 
and nominative. Nor is it least important 
that by learning the free and easy terms pre- 
sented by Erasmus, the shoal her ill be 
all the more likely to enrich his memory with 
phrases and words which at a later period he 
may beable to reproduce with advantage in his 
Latin prose. For these, if for no other reasons, 
we wish Dr. Lowe’s little volume the best 
success. 

The same object is apparent in Professor 
Thompson’s “‘Scale Nova, or Ladder to Latin,” 
and we have no doubt that the volume will 
be found a —— and satisfactory intro- 


duction to the difficulties and intricacies of 
the lan and by the time the pupil has 
arrived at io Sexagesima Tertia, or Ulti 








it will be his own fault if he has not a 
tolerably clear idea of the main points of the 
accidence and syntax. The “‘ LatinGrammar” 
and its Supplement, issued by the same 
publishers, are admirable in every respect. 

We believe it in every way to be desirable 
that the study of Latin verse composition 
should be commenced at the earliest possible 

e. Its rudiments are easily imbibed, and, 
viewed grammatically, it will be as valuable 
an exercise as the composition of easy prose 
sentences. The ‘‘ First Verse Book” of Mr. 
T. K. Arnold will be found as useful for 
this purpose as any that can be mentioned, 
and at a later stage Mr. Hodgson’s ‘‘ Mytho- 
logy for Latin Versification” may be taken 
up with great advantage. Mr. Wright's 
** Reader,” **The Seven Kings of Rome,” 
—— much the same advantage that Dr. 

we’s selections of the ‘‘ Colloquies ” does 
over the stereotyped selections—it gives the 
youthful learner something to interest him 
as well as to extend his knowledge of terms 
and etymological usages, which without 
something to enliven them are apt to be 
regarded as destitute of life and meaning. 

The footing which Mr. T. K. Arnold’s 
works have obtained in almost all schools 
speaks sufficiently for their sterling worth. 
Indeed, so good are they, that we can per- 
ceive in them but one fault—they involve 
too complicated a system of reference and 
annotation. There are so many formule to 
be borne in mind, so many pages to be turned 
over before the desired word can be dis- 
covered, that the process may seem rather an 
alarming one to the pupil, and no small 
amount of time must of necessity be expended 
on ascertaining what is the precise force of 
the asterisks and figures of reference which 
succeed each other in a somewhat formidable 
array. With this one exception, we know of 
no volume which could be studied with more 
ofeten than Mr. Arnold’s edition of 
*€ Cornelius Nepos,” or his elementary Latin 
and Greek Exercises. 

We have so often expressed our views as 
to the method in which classics should be 
taught, that we need not repeat them here. 
It is — however, to dwell too much 
or too often on the necessity and importance 
of sound elementary instruction. Ground 
that is travelled carelessly over must at some 
time or other be recurred to once more, and 
the loss of time which this delay occasions is 
incalculably serious. If loose habits of in- 
accuracy are once allowed to be formed, they 
can only with the utmost difficulty be after- 
wards eradicated ; if the schoolboy is ever 
permitted to rest content with half notions 
- and vague ideas, he will easily afterwards be 
satisfied with false notions or with none at 
all. These are the dangers which volumes 
such as those that we bave now noticed are 
likely—indeed, if properly used, are certain— 
to prevent; and for this reason they are 
possessed of a still greater and more universal 
worth. Accuracy in one branch of study is 
certain to engender accuracy in others; and 
if a school-boy is painstaking and careful in 
his Latin and Greek, he will rasa id be 
, Eagggea y and careful in everything that he 

; and in an age the besetting sins of 
which are vagueness and an aversion to dwell 
long enough on any one subject to gain a 
perfect mastery over it, it is not easy to 
overrate the advantage of any study or any 
school-books which are likely to produce 
more diligent concentration or greater fixed- 


ness of purpose. 
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Reason and Faith; with other Essays. 
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larity which the paper has thus attained 
renders it unnecessary on our part to indulge 
in any lengthened criticism or exposition of 
its doctrine. 

We cannot help thinking, however, that 
with all his “logic” the author bas 
strangely bestowed a misnomer on the essay 
—a misnomer, that is, as regards accuracy of 
thought. He has entitled it ‘‘ Reason and 
Faith, and their Conflicts,” and the dis- 
cussion is concerned with an examination of 
these assumed dissensions. We have been 
puzzled considerably to ascertain how reason 
and faith can possibly have any conflict, and 
we feel compelled to conclude that Mr. 
Rogers has decidedly erred in his notions of 
the psychological nature of his antagonistic 
terms. As this is rather a fundamental 
— a few remarks on it may not be 

eemed superfluous. 


By speaking of the conflicts of Reason and 
Faith, Mr. Rogers implies that they are two 
powers which can have sometimes a ground 
for dissension, for it is only between agents 
that conflictscanoccur. Butsurely his psycho- 
logy is at fault. Reason certainly is a power, 
an energy which attacks thoughts, analyses 
them, and deduces chains of inference ; but 
Faith, surely, is merely a passive condition of 
mind : and between a power and a state, the 
existence of which is dependent on the 
exercise of that power, no antagonism can 
possibly occur. And all representations of 
faith as an independent activity, such as the 
old theological description of it, as stretching 
over an empty hand and withdrawing it, 
full of blessings from God, are simply meta- 
phors, and so far departures from the truths 
of our mental constitution. The occult facts 
of the internal and external universe demand 
inquiry, and the state of mind which results 
from the action of intuition and conscious- 
ness, our two great organs of fundamental 
knowledge, is denominated faith or belief— 
faith or belief in the existence of the reve- 
lations which these instruments unfold. 
Then, when these facts are secured, which 
are the ultimate premises of all our know- 
ledge, and the conclusion from them is sub- 
mitted to us for acceptance or rejection, our 
reasoning powers determine if the conclusion 
is legitimately inferred from the given data, 
and the condition of mind induced by that 
examination is either faith or belief in the 
conclusion, or unbelief, which is merely 
belief addressed to a different conclusion. 
Thus we must consider faith as a passive 
state, and reason as the energy, and it is 
wrong in Philosophy to speak of a conflict 
between the two. 


The essay is hardly satisfactory in the way 
in which it deals with the value and just 
influence of experience in respect to the 
subject of miracles, and it also strikes us as 
somewhat feeble in many of its statements 
on the truth of Christianity, a section of the 
book which is not wholly free from confusion 
of thought. 

We give our hearty thanks, however, to 
the author for the bold and manly way in 
which he has expressed the golden creed, 
scorned though it be in these days, that a 
man is justified by the simple honesty of his 
beliefs. Much as the religious world trembles 
at the mention of such a faith, and treats it 
with ignorant contempt, it is nevertheless 
true that the holder of any honest theo- 
logical opinions whatever, however widely 
they may diverge from what is established 
and customary, is, as respects salvation, on a 
complete par with the most orthodox believer, 
and the most scrupulous worshipper of the 
Bible. 

The book contains several other essays, 
chiefly on recent speculations in science and 
biblical criticism, all of which have already 
found their way into general reading by their 

revious appearance in periodical literature. 
They are written with the author’s usual 
clearness of style, and are worth perusal, 
however one may differ from their state- 
ments and conclusions. We have, however, 
not found for a long time so strong -an 
example of the tenacity of religious pre- 
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judices as is manifested by the following 
assertion in one of the essays :— 

I admit that the conception of Creation, the 
absolute origination of all things, or of anything, 
is a conception derived from the Bible alone. [| 
believe it is a fact, however incomprehensible ; 


but the appeal is to my faith. 


A most elastic faith, we must confess. 
That a man of Mr. Rogers’s admitted ability 
and logical skill should assert his belief in a 
statement which is absolutely inconceivable 
and destructive of all thought, is only another 
sad example of the weary and baneful effects 
of traditional and religious prejudice upon an 
otherwise thoughtful mind. 








CHARLES LAMB. 


Charles Lamb: A Memoir. By Barry Cornwall, 
8vo, pp. 252, 12s, (Moxon.) ' 

R. PROCTER has very ingeniously 
avoided the task of giving a ‘‘ charac- 
ter” of Charles Lamb by reproducing in his 
Appendixthe opinions of several distinguished 
authors, such as Hazlitt, Talfourd, and 
others, written long ago, and which cannot 
well be amended. The very spirit of his 
friend seems to have possessed him when he 
sat down to compose this *‘Memoir.” There 
is nothing in it high-flown, nothing redun- 
dant. Yet itis full of personal reminiscences, 
of anecdotes of men great and small, from 
Wordsworth and Coleridge down to Martin 
Burney, who would have held such hands 
‘“‘had dirt been trumps.” Mr. Procter’s 
acquaintance with Charles Lamb _ began 
somewhere about 1818, when the latter was 
near forty years of age. ‘‘Small and spare 
in person, and with small legs ( ‘ immaterial 
legs,’ Hood called them), he had a dark com- 
plexion, dark curling hair, almost black, and 
a grave look, lightening up occasionally, and 
capable of sudden merriment. His laugh 
was seldom excited by jokes merely ludicrous; 
it was never spiteful ; and his quiet smile 
was sometimes inexpressibly sweet—perhaps 
it had a touch of sadness in it.” From that 
time till his death in 1834 no one was more 
intimate with Lamb than the writer who has 
now, in his seventy-seventh year, been in- 
vited to place on record his recollections of 
Elia.” Read Lamb’s letter to Coleridge, 
in which he says, ‘‘I am glad you esteem 
Manning, though you see but his husk or 
shrine. He discloses not save to select wor- 
shippers, and will leave the world withoutany- 
one but me knowing how stupendous a crea- 
ture heis.” Leave out the single word ‘‘stupen- 
dous,” and this sentence may serve well as the 
motto of the present writer of the memoir of 
Charles Lamb. Much of the inner man is 
presented to the reader, and what is particu- 
larly noticeable is the absence of self in the 
book. The language of most biographers is 
a flimsily-concealed paraphrase of the text, 
‘*a greater than Solomon is here”—to wit, the 
biographer ; but of this there is nothing in 
Mr. Procter’s work. His reminiscences are 
of Lamb, not of himself. Yet a kindred 
spirit is shown in the touches by which the 
**image ” is revealed to view. Lamb ‘“ was 
ready to defend man or beast, whenever un- 
justly attacked. I remember that at one of 
the Monthly Magazine dinners, when 
John Wilkes was too roughly handled, Lamb 
quoted the story, not generally known, of 
his replying, when the blackbirds were re- 
ported to. have stolen all his cherries, ‘ Poor 
birds, they are welcome ’—a speech full of 
that charitable spirit which believed in the 
good feeling of others.” ‘‘ When the con- 
versation became general, Lamb’s part in it 
was very effective ; his short clear sentences 
always produced effect.” He seems to 
have had an unfailing instinct for the 
point of a thought, and this he pre- 
sented, as a man presented a cartel of de- 
fiance, transfixed with an unsheathed wea- 
pon. ‘* Lamb’s respect for men and things. 
did not depend on repute. He did not 
think that greatness lay in the thews and 
sinews, or in the bulk alone. When Nelson 
was walking on the quay at Yarmouth, the 
mob cried out in derision, ‘What, make 
that little fellow a captain!’ Lamb thought 
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otherwise ; and, in regret for the death of 
that great seaman, he said, ‘I have followed 
him ever since I saw him walking in Pall 
Mall, looking just as a hero should look (i.e., 
simply). He was the only pretence of a 
great man we had.’” 

Lamb’s Essays are well described as 
**natural, with a self-pleasing quaintness. 
His studies were the lives and characters of 
men; his humours and tragic meditations 
were generally dug out of his own heart : 
there are in them earnestness, and pity, and 
generosity, and truth, and there is not 
a mean or base thought to be found through- 
out all.” Is not this the secret of writing so 
as to insure ultimate success—to leave the 
mind and nature indelibly printed, as, by 
the new process, ferns are made to produce 
themselves again on paper? There is an 
affecting paragraph with respect to a conjec- 
tured love disappointment of Lamb’s for 
Alice W. ‘* We once thought life to be 
something, but it has unaccountably fallen 
from us before its time. The sun has no 
purposes of ours to light us to—why should 
we get up?” Lamb’s style is quaintly 
archaic—he was the last ‘‘ true lover of 
antiquity.” Lamb’s more notorious witti- 
cisms are well thrown together in the final 
chapter ; but there is scattered throughout 
the book that indefinable essence of genius 
{only to be discerned by a like spirit) of 
which Lamb’s own remark is the best ex- 
ponent, ‘‘I find genius declines with me, but 
1 get clever.” Large sounding words are 
not repeated, all is simple, pathetic, and 
natural. As a memoir, as well as in its 
typographical excellencies, the book is per- 
fect. Of the writer we would say, as he once 
said of the nightingale— 


** Thy voice is sweet, is sad, is clear.” 


May his notes long be spared to a world 
which now possesses more mocking-birds 
than native songsters. 





THE ETHNOLOGY OF SCOTLAND. 
Concise Historical Proofs Respecting the Gael of 
Alban, or Highlanders of Scotland. sy 
James A. Robertson, F.S.A. Scot., and late 
Colonel Unattached. Second Edition, pp. 542, 
6s. (Edinburgh : Nimmo.) 
HEN the first edition of Colonel 
Robertson’s book appeared, we reviewed 
it, in the main, favourably. We regret that 
we cannot speak so well of the second edition 
as we spoke of the first. We have two 
reasons for dealing with Colonel Robertson 





Robertson’s usual formula. We have with 
some labour discovered that, in every in- 
stance but this, the *‘ Agricola ” of Tacitus is 
the work which the author of ‘‘ The Gael of 
Alban” calls simply “‘ Tacitus.” Perhaps he 
supposes the “ Agricola” to be the sum total 
of Tacitus’s writings. If so, we cannot compli- 
ment him either on the extent of his classical 
attainments or on his character for accuracy, 
for there is nothing like ‘‘ nobilissimi Bri- 
tanniarum” in ‘‘ Agricola” chap. 28. If, on 
the other hand, he knows how much of 
what Tacitus wrote has been handed down to 
us, he is as careless about his references as he 
is about his grammar. 

His object is to show that the modern 
Highlanders are the descendants of the Picts, 
who were not, it is argued, of the Cymric 
race, and who did not speak a Cymric dialect. 
The Scots, we are to believe, did not effect a 
permanent settlement in Britain until the 
sixth century, and then had but little effect 
upon the existing population. This latter 
proposition Colonel Robertson attempts to 
prove by a_ passage from Ammianus 
Marcellinus, which it is worth while to quote 
as it appears in the book before us: ‘‘eo 
tempore Picti, in duas gentes divisi, Dicale- 
dones et Vecturiones, itidemque Attacotti 
bellicosa hominum natio, et Scoti per diversi 
(sic) vagantes multa populabantur.” From 
this passage Col. Robinson infers that these 
‘‘Scoti vagantes, or wandering Scots, were 
not natives,” and repeats the words usque ad 
nauseam. Now the argument is very easily 
disposed of: the words “per diversa 
vagantes ” apply to the Picti and the Atta- 
cotti just as much as to the Scoti ; and even 
if they did not, they would not suffice to 
prove that the Scoti had no footing in Britain. 
But the very author (Marcellinus) whom 
Colonel Robertson is here quoting mentions 
both Picts and Scots in several other 
passages, and never mentions one without 
also mentioning the other ; we may therefore 
infer, with some degree of probability, not 
that the Scots were without a home, but 
that they dwelt near the Picts—that a Pict 
was almost the alter ego of a Scot. 


Colonel Robertson continues in the same 


_ strain, picking out passages which suit him, 


and interpreting them according to his own 
lights, but ignoring all passages which tell 
against him. His great authorities are 
Nennius, Beda, and Gildas, and he con- 


_tinually props up one by the help of the 


in a different spirit from that in which we > 


dealt with him on a previous occasion. In 
the first place, Anthropology has of late been 
marching forward with gigantic strides, and 
its ethnological aspect is no longer what it 
was a short time ago. In the second place, 
we treated Colonel Robertson with more 


than usuaP indulgence, because he was an | 
author new to his craft, and had displayed | 
_ can fitly describe. 


considerable zeal and industry in a branch of 
inquiry which we especially wished to en- 
courage. 

Now, however, the case is entirely dif- 
ferent. 
a second edition in which no attempt is made 
to remedy the shortcomings of the first, 
though a mass of new blunders has been 
added. And although the book, with its gilt 
edges and views of Highland scenery, may 
be a very pretty ornament to a drawing-room 
table in a Scotch country-house, we must 
deal with it strictly according to its merits, 
and according to the state of ethnological 
knowledge at the present time. 

Colonel Robertson places himself before us 
in two distinct capacities—as a historian and 
as a philologist. We shall first of all ex- 
amine his pretensions to be considered an 
accurate writer of history. He is very fond 
of quoting at second-hand, and his references 
to original authorities are few and far be- 
tween. The first is to be found in the Pre- 
face, and it stands thus, ‘‘ Tacitus, chapter 
28,” and the words to be found there are, 
according to Colonel Robertson, ‘‘ nobilissimi 
Britanniarum.” Tacitus, chapter so-and-so, 
is a rather vague reference, but it is Colonel 


Colonel Robertson thrusts before us | 





other. Now he is on the horns of this 
dilemma : either, on the one hand, he knows 
that Beda and Nennius copied from Gildas 
or from some common source, and generally 
copied verbatim ; or, on the other hand, he is 
ignorant of this important fact. If he 
is ignorant, he has no right whatever to claim 
the attention of the world as a writer of early 
British history ; if he is not ignorant, the 
trick of setting up a copy as independent 
evidence is one which only libellous language 


A great portion of Colonel Robertson’s 
arguments have no more value than Gildas 
multiplied. But a multiple of nought is 
still nought ; and Gildas is nought, and so 
are all arguments founded upon him. In 
Mr. Pike’s book, “* The English and their 
Origin,” which was recently reviewed by us, 
the credibility of Gildas as a historian is 
discussed at length. The result of that dis- 
cussion has been, that many critics have had 
a parting kick. at poor Gildas’s dead body, 
but no one has attempted to say a word in 
his favour. The Anglo-Saxon fable falls to 
its true level with Gildas, and with it falls 
all that Colonel Robertson holds dear in the 
** De Excidio Britanniz.” 

On the Scottish question, Ethelwerd, 
whom Colonel Robertson ignores, is perhaps 
no better authority than Gildas, but he is 
certainly no worse, and he distinctly asserts 
that the Picts and Scots resisted the Emperor 
Claudius in Britain. If so, the Scots must 
have had a footing in the island early in the 
first century. But let it not be supposed 
that we assert this to be the case. We have 
a to say of the Scots, as Mr. Pike has 
Sal 
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of the English, that their origin cannot | 
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be determined from the existing historical 
evidence. 

Colonel Robertson's philology is quite as 
bad as his history. In his highest flights he 
takes a philological license which is some- 
what embarrassing to a_ straightforward 
reader. We quote, as an instance, a passage 
from the preface to the second edition :— 


The author has nothing to recall from his 
views as expressed in the first edition, in notic- 
ing the works of those who had given inaccurate 
statements of the ancient events, the people, and 
country of the Highlanders, or their language, 
which last is proved by the topographical dis- 
sertation now added in this edition, to be 
identical with all the Gaelic names of places in 
Scotland. 





The italics are Colonel Robertson’s ; and 
we must remark that, if this strongly em- 
phasized proposition is true, the Highlanders 
have a singularly poor language. But before 
we can thoroughly master the idea of a 
language which consists exclusively of names 
of places, we find a chapter headed ‘ The 
Pictish Language proved to be the same as 
the Highlanders,” with the announcement 
repeated at the head of every page. The 
complication is really appalling; al) we can 
make of it is that the Highlanders must be 
vow et preterea nihil; and as the language of 
the Picts is also identical with the language 
of the Highlanders, while the latter is 
identical with all the Gaelis names of places 
in Scotland, it is clear that the Highlanders, 
who are the same as the Pictish language, 
could all be packed together on a full-sized 
map of Scotland. This must be a most com- 
forting reflection to all who are fond of 
Scotch gillies. 

Almost every page of Colonel Robertson’s 
book, especially of the new portions of it, 
shows ignorance of grammatical rules. It is 
hardly necessary to say that it is useless to 
look in such a work as.this for sound 
philology. Still we can but admire the 
audacity with which the author rushes in 
where angels might well fear to tread. He 
does not hesitate to differ from almost every 
philologist about the famous words ‘* Pean- 
fahel” and ‘* Cenail.” Nor should we find 
fault with him for having an opinion of his 
own, did he not appear to be ignorant of the 
special interest which those two words possess 
for all philologists who are acquainted with 
the laws which distinguish languages of the 
Cymric class from those of the Gaelic. 
Where Cymric has the sound p, Gaelic has 
the sound k;; and Beda says that at a parti- 
cular point of the wall extending from the 
Clyde to the Firth of Forth was a place 
‘qui sermone Pictorum Peanfahel, lingua 
autem Anglorum Penneltun appellatur.” 
Nennius, who lived about a century later, 
speaks of ‘* Penguaul, que villa Scotice 
Cenail, Anglice vero Peneltun dicitur.” 
Now Colonel Robertson says nothing about 
Penguaul, but merely remarks that Nennius 
‘* gives the true word, Ceannail.” What the 
philologists have said is, that we have in 
these two passages evidence of the encroach- 
ment of the Gaelic upon the Cymric form of 
speech ; and the best proof that the Gaelic 
has so encroached is to be found in the fact 
that the name Kinneil still survives, while 
Peanfahel has long since disappeared. 

But the most conclusive proof of Colonel 
Robertson’s ignorance and want of philo- 
logical acumen is to be found in the accusa- 
tion which he makes against Beda in these 
terms : ‘“‘ Another example of his errors is 
in the name he calls ‘ Aleluith ’ (now Dum- 
barton). He says it signifies the rock of 
Clyde, but no such word as ‘ Al,’ in either 
the Welsh, Scotch, or Irish Gaelic signifies 
. a rock,’ ” 

Now it immediately occurred to us that 
the Welsh word allt would thoroughly justify 
the statement of Beda’; the letter ¢ could 
hardly be distinguished before the letter ¢ 
in cluith. And this conjecture became a 


certainty when we referred to the as 
copied by Henry of Huntingdon, who s 
the word ‘“ Aldclyhit.” In Welsh allt 


means a cliff. 
But if Colonel Robertson is wrong, the 
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uestion arises, Who is right ? Who were the 

icts, and who the Scots, and what relation 
did they bear to one another? These are 

uestions which cannot be answered off- 
ed. We believe that whatever was truly 
Gaelic or Gadhelic was also Irish, and rice 
versa ; and we believe this not only because 
the Irish and Gaelic languages are almost 
identical, not only because the Welsh call an 
Irishman a “‘Gwyddel” (or Gadhel, or Gael), 
but because there is a strong resemblance in 
re characteristics. 

t can never be too often repeated that phi- 
lology, when unaided, is powerless to deter- 
mine races ; and in the very difficult subject 
of the origin of the Picts, the ethnologist re- 
quires all his resources, all the evidence of 
physical and mental characteristics. In 
these branches of inquiry Colonel Robertson 
has done nothing, and without them nothing 
can be accomplished. We hope something 
may yet be done towards an ethnological 
analysis of the Scottish people, whose origin 
is, in our island, second in importance only 
to that of the English. 








CHINA AND CONFUCIUS. 


England and China, By J. H. Bridges, M.B., 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


[° is now almost a year since, in a review 
which attracted considerable notice upon 
the Chinese sage Mencius, we drew attention 
to his doctrine of ‘‘ Universal Love ” and the 
t antiquity, not to say superiority, of 
hinese ethics. A good analysis of Chinese 
civilization, the causes of its early develop- 
ment, whether due to racial or local circum- 
stances, and of its apparently stationary 
character, was one of the tasks which Buckle 
thought would be of the most important ad- 
juncts to his own history of the more progres- 
sive West. The idea that China has really 
been so apathetic, and that it has always re- 
mained at a dead level both of social and 
— life, has been 7 gem amongst the 
earned quite as long as the idea of the per- 
petual stability of the earth. But it has 
seemed so improbable that a study of the 
Chinese conception of life could, in any way, 
assist or be made to run parallel with those 
which are presumed to have caused the ener- 
getic efflorescence of Western society that no 
one hitherto has been found to go through the 
discipline necessary to comprehend the true 
ition of that third of mankind. China 

in fact, been held up as a sort of ethical 
Helot—as a warning of mr we might become 
if we were to abandon Christianity; or if 
France was to —— a predominance in 
Europe which could not be shaken off. In 
England especially it has been regarded very 


much as the Spaniards regarded Mexico in - 


the sixteenth century, as a country 
which all things are lawful for the sake of 
propagating the Gospel. So far has this doc- 
trine been carried that the opium traffic has 
been supported on the sole ground that 
Christianity might be poured into the ears of 
those whose brain was already stupefied by 
the forbidden drug. ‘‘ The Archbishop of 
Canterbury,” says Mr. Cobbold, ‘‘ gave wise 
counsel to the newly-appointed diocesan of 
Hong-Kong not to p a crusade against 
the opium traffic.” In this little sentence 
the two motives which urge most Englishmen 
to the Chinese as children are both 
clearly indicated. We want to extend our 
commerce, and thereby, as Lord Palmerston 
said, “‘render the industrious classes, who 
produce British commodities, happy and 
prosperous at home,” and to create a field for 
more bishops and missionaries. The result 
of the last efforts is even more disastrous 
than that of the former. It has been well 
said that no doctrines are more democratic 
than those of Christianity, if pushed to their 
extreme consequences, and here is a proof :— 


Hung-tse-tsuen, the leader of the t re- 
bellion, which cath 


and politi ies of Pro- 
fe oer Semel geek boa 
was a travesty of Christianity, 
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thoroughly penetrated with the animosities and 
the combative spirit of Jewish history. 


This— 


Is a strong and terrible illustration of the 
extreme danger of ee aap and disseminating 
broadcast doctrines wholly new and in one sense 
profoundly aC temo without the slightest 
guarantee that they would be rightly interpreted. 


It is not, however, with missions or with 
trade that we now propose to deal. What 
we congratulate ourselves and all unpre- 
judiced minds upon is, that at last we have 
got a masterly exposition of the position 
China holds, of the reasons why she has ad- 
vanced no further, and incidentally of the 
reasons to which we of the West owe our un- 
balanced, but still decided superiority, and 
of the prospect which the future of China 
holds out, not only for herself, but also for 
those who know how to read the proper 
lessons from her slower, but unbroken 
career. Mr. Bridges, after a slight sketch of 
the progress of China, puts forth his strength 
on the far more important considerations of 
its order. He shows that as it has always 
been elsewhere, so it is in China, the centre 
of a nation’s life is its religion. The purpose 
of all forms of worship— 


Is to control, to regulate, to reduce to unity 
the discordant passions of man’s heart, by im- 
pressing him with the consciousness that he is 
not his own; that he is not isolated in the 
universe ; that he is indissolubly linked with 
and subordinated to an external power ; a power 
superior to and unshaken by the conflicting 
desires of his own imperfect nature. The phases 
of the world’s faith appear to the superficial 
observer so multitudinous and intricate, that to 
seek for the law of their formation, the common 
basis on which they meet, might seem as im- 
possible as to account for the lawless phantoms 
of the madman’s brain, or to follow the endless 
ramifications of thought in dreams. But 
attentively considered, while differing not onl 
in form and in ritual, but in dogma, they all 
agree in this. Every creed, whether it be 
Indian, Greek, or Christian, so far as it is really 
and heartily believed, exercises a strong govern- 
ment over the affections of the soul; checks 
more or less imperfectly the self-seeking pro- 
pensities, and calls forth the aspiring emotions 
of love and reverence. Therefore religion, under 
whatever name or form, has always been a source, 
a two-fold source, of union amongst men. 


As might be expected from a professed fol- 
lower of Comte, the law of the three stages is 
applied to the Chinese mind, which, collec- 
tively speaking, has not passed beyond the 
first, the supernatural or theological. Their 
religion is Fetishism in its most complete and 
highly-developed form. We are accustomed 
to associate Fetishism with the lowest super- 
stitions, and to deny it all power over the 
feelings and affections. But we might as well 
form our opinion of Christianity from the 
Abyssinian Church of the present day. See 
what can be made out of what was the primi- 
tive faith of our own ancestors, if not of all 
mankind :— 

The truest test of the power of a religion is its 

wer to give calm or comfort in the time of 

eath. And death to these worshippers brought 
no terrors. For all matter being conceived by 
them as endowed with living force, with will, 
and with desire, they could not understand the 
rigid line which in more modern thought has 
separated the living from the dead. That the 
lips were mute, the limbs still, that the pulse 
had ceased to beat, that there was no longer any 
painful murmur of the breath, were doubtless 
very strange and awful changes. ~ But they were 
no proof that the pallid form which they loved 
had ceased to love. They showed only the will of 
Heaven that he should be restored to his long 
home in the lap of earth ; there to rest as a new 
power, an object of reverent worship. They 
carried him to some lonely hill summit ; trees 
and flowers were planted there ; and it became 
a sacred and inviolable spot, where the mourner 
felt the presence of an unseen love, and held 
sweet yet close communion with those who had 
passed from sight. There the son came for years 
to mourn his father, the wife her husband ; 
thither when they died their children followed 
them; until, when generation after generation 
had followed one another thus, each mourner 
became unawares a partaker in the hallowing 


influence of the past, and passionate grief was 
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urified and calmed at entrance into the solemn 
assemblage of the dead. 


Not less enthusiastic is the writer’s appre- 
ciation of Confucius. Never before has 
justice been dealt out so amply to this re- 
markable man. We know that the system 
which he founded has endured for more than 
two thousand years, and continues in full 
vigour now, and its supremacy has never 
been really endangered by Buddhism, Ma- 
hommedanism, or Christianity. Ricci, the 
founder of the Jesuit mission, soon found 
where the hearts of the people lay. He began 
by adopting the costume of a Buddhist bonze, 
but quickly exchanged his dress for that of 
a Confucian literate. Still the question 
recurs, if China had all these early advantages 
of a homogeneous race, mild government, 
and sound morality, how is it that its pro- 
gress has been so slow that it has been passed 
by ourselves as they say “‘likea ship at sea,” 
and has presented the appearance of retro- 
gression or stagnation ? 


The explanation lies in this. "Western Euro 
has for nearly three thousand years been the 
scene of a series of distinct and peculiar social 
revolutions in which the other populations of our 
planet have taken no share. The result of each 
of these movements has been to develo 
some one element of human nature to hig 
intensity irrespectively of the rest. Taking 
a broad view of Western history down to the 
close of the Middle Ages in the thirteenth 
century, we find it falling naturally into three 

eat periods, the Greek, the Roman, and the 

eudal or Catholic. Speaking with the breadth 
necessary in the philosophy of history, it is 
beyond dispute that the Greek period developed 
the intellect, the Roman period the energies, the 
Catholic period the affections, to an intensity 
far surpassing their primeval growth in theo- 

cratic or fetishist societies. 
In 


But each developed these separately. 
turn intellect, law, and feeling were made 
not only preponderant, but tyrannical. They 
all, therefore, came in turn to ruin :— 


The respective position of Chinese and 
Western civilization is now more intelligible. We 
have on the one side a more harmonious balance 
of powers less highly developed ; on the other 
we have stronger forces emancipated from their 

rimitive discipline, and wasting one another 
in their antagonism, because they have not yet 
found that higher and more harmonious discipline 
which awaits them in the future. China offers 
us the unaltered type of primitive health; the 
West exhibits the disease and suffering which 
mark the evolution to a higher type not yet 
realized. China has nothing in her annals com- 
parable to the speculative power of Aristotle, the 
litical grasp of Cesar, the fervid intensity of 
t. Paul or of St. Bernard, the audacious ima- 
gination of Shakespeare or of Dante. But in the 
person of her great sage she offers perhaps the 
most perfect type of morality, that is to say, of 
perfect manhood, that has ever yet commanded 
the general veneration of mankind. History 
tells of none in whom such vigorous energies and 
such high powers of thought have been through- 
out a long fife so completely under the dominion 
of social sympathies, so continuously devoted to 
the service of. others. 


Before we can advance any further, we 
must become more harmonious in our action. 
But it is not necessary that China should pass 
throngh the same struggles that Western 
Europe has done :— 


Supposing the goal once reached, the difficult 
Alpine road once executed, later travellers pass 
easily where it cost centuries of toil and loss and 

ainful error to the first uncertain pioneers. 

he world is so framed that the reward of those 
who have worked well is received by others. 
Those who come in at the eleventh hour profit 
by the labours of those who have borne the heat 
of the day. Once let the definite solution of our 
social problems be arrived at in Western Europe, 
once let the germs of a higher and more har- 
monious organization of human life be visible 
there, and its acceptance by the East will not be 
long delayed. ; 

But till that time be come, the Oriental nations 
may well shrink from such contact with the 
West as has hitherto been obtruded upon them ; 
contact with men who destroy the ties which 
bind their life together, leaving nothing to re- 
place them ; who annihilate their institutions, 
and call it commercial enlightenment ; who throw 
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contempt on their religion, and call it a prepara- 
tion for Christianity; who bring desolation 
everywhere, and call it peace. 








FERGUSON’S AMERICA. 


America During and After the War. By Robert 
Ferguson. S8vo, pp. 280, 6s. (Longmans.) 


R. FERGUSON has divided his book 

most impartially between the two 
- divisions indicated by the title. But after 
all, he does not tell much, and then inci- 
dentally rather than otherwise, about the 
war itself. For this we are glad; and it is 
fortunate, moreover, because it is with diffi- 
culty just now that we can think of an 
other military operations than those which 
form the best commentary on nearly the 
only passage in which we find any remark 
upon practical warfare :— 


Several regiments were already [1864] armed 
with the Spencer seven-shooting rifle, a weapon 
before which, in the hands of steady troops, 
nothing can stand, but which, from the tempta- 
tion it affords to men to throw away their fire, 
would, I apprehend, be dangerous in the hands 
of any but thoroughly-trained soldiers. 


The writer found, like everybody else who 
has ever travelled in America, that the 
Yankee proper is very far from being an 
inquisitive or even a_ talkative person ; 
though— 

In the less settled districts nothing is more 
common than for a traveller to be questioned, 
and that without any circumlocution whatever, 
as to his abode and pursuits. But this I do not 
consider to arise by any means from a spirit of 
idle curiosity, as many have supposed to be 
the case. I take it, on the contrary, to proceed 
from a business-like spirit of investigation, and 
to be an essential feature of life in a new 
country. Americans in general do not consider 
themselves definitely fixed to a locality—it is 
in most cases quite open to them to remove to 
any other place, or to any other State, which 
may seem to offer “ay eae advantages. Hence, 
even the casual information which they get 
from a passing ems od may turn out to be of 
use to them at some future day. 


Teetotallers may take a significant hint 
from the fact that only one town in the 
whole State of Maine can be found in which 
the law against the sale of intoxicating 
drinks is strictly carried’ out. But on the 
day of the Presidential—Lincoln’s second— 
election, the rule was strictly enforced not 
only in Maine, but in other States also. It 
would have been as well for Mr. Johnson’s 
good fame at one time if it could have been 
carried out on Inauguration Day as well. 
The electioneering proceedings seem to have 
come more within the scope of I Mr. Ferguson’s 
personal observation than any other special 
American characteristics. A great admirer 
of Lincoln, he takes care to record that the 
only three States in which a majority could 
be got for M‘Lellan were the very same 
which rejected the Constitutional Amendment 
for the Abolition of Slavery. The ballot, in 
his opinion, by no means tended to make 
the voting ‘‘ secret.” Every man’s vote was 
as well known as in those days with our- 
selves, when elaborate poll-books were 
printed of every county and borough for 
the especial information of tyrannical land- 
lords :— 

My own idea is, that secret voting is incon- 
sistent with a high state of political spirit ; and 
in America, where unquestionably a high state 
of political spirit prevails, I take the vote, so 
far as I have had the means of judging, to be 

ractically an open one. Still the real question 
is whether—the many whose pride it is to wear 
their opinions on their front not being debarred 
from doing so—the individual who wishes to 
give his vote in secret can do so likewise, for 
then it may be said that the ballot works well. 
It is not so at least in Philadelphia, for, as 1 


was informed, the two lists being printed by 
different printers, presented little points of 
difference by which the experienced eye could 


tell what ee oe gee external 
appearance. at the agents e respective 
ies, even if not informed already—which, 
take it, b almost every case they —— 
opinions of any parti person, can at 
once whether to challenge him or not the 





moment they see his paper. This of course is a 
point of detail which could easily be rectified if 
its existence were considered to be an evil. But 
as a general rule in America, I am inclined to 
think that for a man to give a secret vote would 
be tripe ne Pg as me unpleasantness res 
co ve by an open one. 
I fear that itis difficult satistactor.ly to combine 
protection to the individual with a high state of 
political feeling among the many. 

Here is an extract of another kind. Few 
lovers of poetry would like to miss such a 


picture of Longfellow :— 


A fine old house it is in which the poet lives, 
standing back from the road, and surrounded 
by its own grounds. It was once the head- 
quarters of Washington, and, like all the houses 
of the colonial period, is built of wood. Two 
stately elms, one on either side, carefully 
guarded by their master’s hand from the attacks 
of the deadly cankerworm, stand among the 
trees of a younger growth, sole survivors of the 
older time. In front it looks over the Auburn 
road upon the river Charles, slowly winding 
through level pastures to the sea. Beyond, the 
village of Brighton — out from under the 
shelter of the trees, and the view is closed in 
by a range of gentle slopes with the pretty woods 
of Auburn on the right. 

1 found him in his study—an elegant and 
cheerful room, in one corner of which a fine 
orange tree, with its golden fruit, keeps green 
the memory of a departed friend, the late Pro- 
fessor Felton. The table is strewn with books 
and presentation copies in various languages-— 
aye, even in Chinese. But the ways of the 
Chinese are not as our ways ; and this presenta- 
tion copy was in the yy of a fan, on which a 
poet of the Flowery Land had written a transla- 
tion of the Psalm of Life ; amd if the translation 
were only as good as the writing, assuredly the 
work was well done. Though the features of 
the poet have been made familiar to us by many 

ictures and photographs, yet no one can see 
him for the first time without being struck 
with his appearance. His expression of mingled 
dignity and gentleness has been fairly nape 
to us ; but the peculiar sweetness of his smile 
and the touch of spiritual beauty which often 
eee upon his features, cannot be rendered in a 
ikeness. Before him lies the ever open Dante, 
his translation of which, a labour of love 
which has occupied him for some years, now 
approaches to completion. But Dante has not 
his undivided regard, and hardly would the 
picture of Longfellow in his — be pag a 
without, ever and anon, through one of the 
‘*three doors left unguarded,” a little figure 
stealing gently in, laying an arm around his 
neck as = bends over his work, and softly 
whispering some childish secret in his ear. 


Mr. Ferguson has not much to tell us 
‘** After the War.” He travelled as people 
always do in America over an immense ex- 
tent of country, and stumbled, amongst other 
things, upon an oil-city, which even there 
must be quite a prodigy—‘‘ eight months’ old, 
with ten thousand inhabitants,” and their 
usual accessories. But though he went 
through most of the principal towns in the 
South which have been made famous by 
Sherman’s campaigns, their local interest 
was gone even in 1865. 








THE PRAYER-BOOK, INTERLEAVED. 


The Prayer-book Interleaved: with Historical 
Iilustrations and Explanatory Notes. By the 
tev. W. M. Campion, B.D., and the Rev. 
W. J. Beaumont, M.A. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. (Rivingtons. 1866.) 


HIS excellent litile compilation has 
reached a second edition. It has, like 
everything in the nineteenth century (except 
humanity and civilization), developed a little. 
The authors say that they have availed them- 
selves of several hints given in reviews of 
the first edition, and have added a few 
supplementary illustrations. Thus, e¢.g., 
they have added a short account of the origin 
and use of the vestments prescribed by the 
first Prayer-book of Edward VI. (the same 
book which the Attorney-General of the late 
Government, with more than usual ignorance, 
confounded with the Prayer-book of the first 
year of King Edward VI.) That such an 
account should have to appear ex necessitate 
in any annotated Prayer-book destined for 
general use in 1866, would no doubt startle 
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many of the past generation, who, like the 
ancestors of The uis of Westmeath, 
“fought and bled” against the time- 
honoured antagonists afforded by ‘‘ Popery, 
wooden shoes, and warming-pans.” As, 
however, these garments, right or Wrong, 
are now in nent use in many dioceses, 
behoves the dispassionate student at least 
not to pass them by without notice; and we 
admit frankly that the need for their careful 
description increased much since. the 
publication of the first edition of the present 
work. The further notes which have been 
added respecting the etymology of the word 
Whitsunday, are not such as are worthy of 
the authors. The argument that Whitsunday 
is derived from White Sunday, because it is 
spelt in the Ancren Rivole (temp. A.D. 
1225) ‘‘ hwitesundei,” is very weak. The 
late Dr. Neale very well showed, in ‘‘ Church 
Festivals, and their Household Words,” that 
it was neither White Sunday (for in truth the 
colour is red), nor Huit Sunday, as the 
eighth after Easter; but simply by the 
various corruptions of the German . 
the Dansk Pintse, the various patois Pi 
Whingsten, &c., derived from Pentecost. He 
showed that the corruption was easy and 
plain enough ; and pointed out to those who, 
sensuum defectu, wished for further > 
that, “‘as it is not Easter Sunday, but 

day, so itis not Whit Sunday but Whitsun 
Day. Although the barbarous corruptions 
of Whit Monday and Whit Tuesday are now 


in vogue (they do not occur in the er- 
book), yet no one ventures to s of it 
Week, or Whit Tide, or Whit holidays, but 


Whitsun Week (just as Pfingsten W in 
German), dc. If the derivations were 
from White, was it not utterly impossible that 
the unmeaning syllable should here have 
ot in? Who ever heard of Easter-sun 
eek or Easter-sun holidays?” The authors 
of the Prayer-book Interleaved say that they 
have been ‘“‘ unable to discover any —_ by 
which a passage from Pentecost to it or 
to Whitsun was effected.” If they had rightly 
read Dr. Neale’s argument, they would hate 
seen that, in the first place, it was not sought 
to establish a derivation of Whit from 
Pfingsten ; and in the second place, that the 
word Whingsten is, phonetically ing, as 
far from Sg ee as > is from _—— and 
is veritably ‘‘a ste which the 
from Pentecost rat Whitsun is effected.” 
These, and few other blemishes will not 
detract from the convenience of the nt 
excellent manual. It is really a wonder how 
so much pie ee can be com- 
ressed in so small a space ; and to our 
wie are now just beginning to pro 8 
Prayer-book, we say again wecan not recom- 
mend a more convenient or elegant liturgical] 
compendium. 








ROGERS’S HISTORY OF PRICES, 
[Seconp Norice. } 

A History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 
from the Year after the Oxford Parliameni 
(1259) to the Commencement of the Continental 
War (1793), By James E. M.A. 
Vols. 1 and 2, 1259—1400 a.p. (Oxford: 
oot Clarendon Press. London: Macmillan & 
N opposition to the views of Hallam, Mr. 

Thos. Wright, and others, Professor 

Rogers contends that the rebellion of the 

peasants under Wat Tyler was not caused by 

their misery, but by their prosperity, by a 

sense of newly-acquired welfare and con- 

sequent importance in society ; not by a 

feeling that even their gradually lessened 

hardships were still too much to be borne by 
men able to ask for higher wages than their 
lords liked, and make these lords pay them 
too, but by their resistance to an attem 
reimposition of old feudal burdens. 
times, he says, were of unexampled pro- 
sperity, the rate of wages had steadily pro- 
i; though meat was dear, corn was 
exceedingly cheap, wheat having been below 
the average for four out of the five years 
ceding the insurrection, and there is no better 
index of the material prosperity of a people 
than a low price of corn. Wool, the staple 
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produce of the country, fetched a high price, 
and the time was one of plenty. at then 
should make the working people rebel? Mr. 
is bound by taking for ben beyens and 
so, not ing the gene und 
the villains’ P< Aware with the jadcom 
of the feudal grievances still burdening them 
—that, without their lord’s consent, they 
could not sell an ox or colt, or cut a tree, 
marry a daughter, apprentice a son, and the 
he goes out of his way, and invents 
out of his own head, without a tittle of evi- 
dence in support (so far as we can see), a theory 
that the cause of the rebellion was an attempt 
by the landlords why = to abolish the 
money payments which had been graduall 
substituted for the older labour-rents tna 
tenures that originally prevailed, and so re- 
sume the earlier rights that lords had had over 
their villains. 
Now, Froissart notwithstanding, we admit, 
to a great extent, the difference that Mz. 
contends for between the cases of 
England and France, a difference contendcd 
for in Henry VI.’s time (1422-61) by For- 
tescue, when contrasting the jury material of 
our island with that of its continental neigh- 
bour, ‘‘such a householder (we quote Selden’s 
tion) as is in England commonly called 
a Frankelayne, enrich d with great posses- 
sions, and also other Freeholders and many 
able for their livelyhoods to make a 
»” with the French “‘poore men that benot 
ashamed of over | neither doe fear the losse 
their which they have not. They 
blinded with rustical and brute rude- 
nesse, are not able to behold the clear 
brightness of the truth.” We admit that the 
same contrast could, to a great extent, be 
made between the English and French work- 
ing man and poorest tenant ; but that is a 
very different thing to saying that the 
English working men had not terrible 
vances to endure, and such as fully 
ustified their rising in revolt if the 
saw a fair chance of success, Though 
one horse may be so full of sores as 
to be only fit for a knacker’s yard, yet 
another with wrung shoulders, galled withers, 
a mouth, and rowelled sides, does 
not feel in clover, we may be sure. And 
that the English t was in some such 
condition we firmly believe. Why else, to 
pt Mr. Rogers’s comments on the 
te of Labourers, should men like 
Chaucer denounce the lords’ ‘‘ cursed sin of 
avarise and covetousness, through which 
= men are destreyned by cus- 
toms, and ca , more than their duty of 
reason is?’ Why should he denounce the 
eteward’s jus*ification of this the law of the 
time—“ that a cherl hath no temporal thing 
that it wys his lordes,” and condemn their 
taking from their bondmen things that the 
never gave them? Why should he preac 
that those whom “they clepe t s ben 
Goddes poeple ; for humble folk ben Cristes 
a. they ben contubernially with the 
;? and then condemn the extortions of 
the rich, and “ their despite of their under- 
” as damnable? Why else should 


ical Songs sing— 
Thus they pillage the poor and pick them full 


The rich lord it without any right ? 


How was it that Sir Simon Burley, Richard 
II.’s_ tutor, could seize an industrious 
artisan at Gravesend as his escaped bonds- 
man, ask 300 pounds of silver for the man’s 
om, and throw him into the prison of 
poet Castle when the money was refused ? 
the villainage of the law-books had been 
abolished, and some at least of its worst prac- 
tical grievances did not exist, why should Wat 
8men answer Richard IJ.’s question, 
** What is it you want?” with, “We wish 
thou wouldst make us /ree for ever ; us, our 
and our lands, and that we should no 
be nor held in bondage ?” 
should 






tell us that the un- 
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ere etn gent bondage =e} 
‘ ” , - 2 an 
dy ere os to thrask 


their corn, 








and fan it, make their hay, hew their wood, | 
and bring it home? Professor Rogers may 
rest assured that there were grievances 
enough in England in the Second Richard’s 
time to account for the peasants’ insurrection, 
without his suggesting any fancied one as the 
primary cause of it. e do not deny that 
his suggested cause may have been a real 
one—one of a hundred others—but we 
wholly object to its being put forward us the 
causa causuns of the movement. Given the 
grievances, and given the improvement in the 
conditions of the survivors of the working 
classes—through the deaths of their fathers 
and brothers in Edward’s wars, and the 
plague —which would make those grievances 
more acutely felt, we have sufficient cause 
for the poor men’s rise in 1381. On this 
subject we remember hearing a lecture at 
the Working Men’s College just after the 
Crimean War, which subsequent events 
tempt us to quote. After dwelling on 
this spring-time of the working classes, 
and the slowness with which the seed had 
won its way through the hard resisting upper 
soil, and after reminding us, with Macaulay, 
that in old time English knights found equal 
foes in French, that Chandos was matched 
by Du Guesclin, but *‘ France had uo infantry 
that dared to face the English bows and 
bills ;” that Poictiers was won by the flank 
attack of a Six Hundred bowmen more happy 
than the Six Hundred of Balaclava; that 
Crecy was won too by English workmen with 
arrows shot “as if it snowed ;” the lecturer 
spoke somewhat to this effect: ‘‘ You know 
the answer that the son of the Black Prince, 
the leader of these men, gave to their sons 
and fellows, when they asked for Reform in 
1381,—deceit, hanging, andslaughter ; butstill 
the working-class went on. You know how 
your Six Hundred charged ; you know how 
the feu denfer of your comrades’ rifles won 
Inkerman; but do you think, when you next 
ask for Reform, you'll get that then! No such 
thing. The Englishman in power now is too 
much like his predecessor of 1381 for this. 
You'll be abused, put off, and pooh-poohed ; but 
don’t be discouraged, hold on, and very 
slowly, butnotlesssurely, you’ll get yourrights 
et.” This excursus may seem far away 
rom our subject, but it is not, for no one 
can read these volumes of Mr. Rogers’s 
without a desire that more may be done to 
help those who cannot well help themselves 
than has ever yet been done here ; and that 
the day may soon come when the interests of 
the lowest class may be as anxiously con- 
sidered as those of the upper and middle now 
are ; and that a like change to that worked by 
the first Reform Bill in favour of the middle 
class may speedily be made by a second in 
favour of the lowest. We have no space left in 
which to follow Mr. Rogers through his 
chronicle and comment on the condition of 
that and all other classes, and on the evils of 
our system of entail, in his very valuable 
volumes, which it is impossible to praise too 
highly. We have only one suggestion to 
make to him, and thatis, that he should work 
into his text, more than he has hitherto done, 
the light thrown on his subject by literature, 
the many notices of the condition of the 
people scattered through our old poets and 
divines, and which, if he thinks he has not 
time to pick them out himself, he could 
evsily obtain from any well-read member of 
the Camden and Early English Text 
Societies (say), and any reader of the series 
of Chronicles and Memorials for the Master 
of the Rolls. These notices would enable 
him to check his inferences from the lists of 
prices, and enrich his pages with most in- 
teresting information. But we must end, 
and in order to take one more extract from 
the book, we quote the Professor’s last para- 
ene on the condition of our agricultural 
urer of the present day :— 

But no i icultur?l labourer, in his 
most A op mea 0 the vista of i 
still less of ing land. He cannot rise in 
his calling. He cannot cherish any ambition, 
er ceennnne SF ata brutish, reck- 

su p 
We owe the fact that the great English nation 
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is tenant at will to a few thousand landowners to 
that device of evil times—a strict settlement. 
We are informed that the machinery which has 
gradually changed the whole character of the 
rural population of d, was invented by 
the subt ety of two lawyers of the Restoration— 
Palmer and Bridgman. As there have been men 
whose genius has bestowed lasting benefit on 
mankind, so there have been from to time ex- 
hibitions of perverted intellectual activity whose 
mali t influence has inflicted permanent evils. 

It may be that the mischief which this prac- 
tice has induced is too wide-spread for remedial 
measures. But no lishman who has the 
courage to forecast the destinies of his country 
can doubt that its greatest danger is in the 
present alienation of its people from the soil, and 
in the future exodus of a disinherited peasantry. 








ENGLISH GUIDE-BOOKS. 

Walks in Yorkshire. By W. 8S. Banks. 
Smith. ) 

Great Yarmouth and Lowestott: A Handbook for 
Visitors and Residents, dc., &c., and an Ety- 
mological and Comparative Glossary of the 
Dialect of East Anglia. By John Greaves 
Nall. (Longmans.) 

Ilfracombe. (Ford & Tilt.) 

A Visit to Sherwood Forest, including the Abbeys 
of Newstead, Rufford, and Welbeck ; Clumber, 
Annesley, Thoresby, and Hardwick Halls, 
Bolsover Castle, and other Interesting Places 
within Ten Miles of Mansfield. By James 


(J. R- 


Carter. (Longmans.) 
Cook's Scottish Tourist Directory. With Seven 
New Maps. 150 pp. 3s. 


T is a blessing for the great mass of 
overworked humanity which annually 

pours out of London and our other centres of 
brain-work, seeking rest for the sole of its 
foot, that there are such things left in old 
England as green spots, and mountains, and 
rippling streams, and sea-beaches. For at 
the present time, when affairs abroad are so 
unsettled and the favourite resorts of English 
tourists shut out from us by the destruction 
of railways and the marching of contending 
armies, we are beginning once more to appre- 
ciate those home scenes which have been so 
long neglected. It is for this reason especially 
that we welcome the books before us, as 
tending to afford additional information con- 
cerning some of our most interesting scenery 
and picturesque towns, and forming useful 
guides to those who intend this year remain- 
ing in England. 

These remarks particularly apply to 
*‘ Walks in Yorkshire,” which is clearly 
intended to serve as a guide-book for 
tourists, and especially pedestrians, in the 
rural parts of that great county. The author 
has evidently explored it thoroughly, and 
has added two very compendious maps for 
the information of those who would wish to 
follow his routes. His aim appears to have 
been to convey the largest amount of informa 
tion in the smallest possible number of words ; 
and hence, of course, for general reading, the 
work is extremely dry ; but this will not be 
considered a fault by those who wish to take 
it in their knapsacks and merely to find out 
every night the principal objects of interest 
for the next day's journey. To such it will 
no doubt prove a really valuable companion. 

** Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft” is a 
much more | poumgery work, and it certainly 
does not fall short of its pretentions. The 
author is evidently an antiquary revelling 
in his task, and he talks to us about ‘“ Nor- 
man,” and ‘‘ Early English,” and ‘‘ Perpen- 
dicular” as if he loved them, until we lon 
to pack up our carpet-bag, and, undismay 
even by that most abominable of rail- 
ways “‘the Great Eastern,” to bury ourselves 
among the treasures of medizval art which 
he describes. Norfolk and Suffolk are a 
perfect nest of old churches and monastic 
ruins, and there are to be seen in all their glory 
painted rood-screens, carved sedilia, monu- 
mental brasses, old stained glass, and all those 
gorgeous accessories with which the = 
our forefathers loved to deck their chure 
All these the rich merchants of the Eastern 
coast had abundant means of obtaining in 
their constant communication with the 
Countries, before that debased period which 
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filled the magnificent Gothic churches of 
Flanders with vile Renaissance ornaments. 
Our space will not allow us to enumerate the 
emer of Norwich, in itself a host of medisval 
uties ; of Yarmouth, with its magnifi- 
cent — church of St. Nicholas, which all 
the Vandalism of the last and the former 
ad this century has been unable to 
eprive of its grandeur; and of all the 
other towns to which Mr. Nall takes us, 
where he seems to stand still and rub his 
hands with delight at the splendid remains of 
the past, with only the drawback of an 
occasional sigh at the mad havoc of the 
Puritans to mar his pleasure. But we must 
oe find room for his description of 
outhwold Church, in order to give those 
who are unacquainted with the locality some 
faint idea of the treasures to be found there : 


Southwell Church is an admirable specimen of 
the superb structures raised along this coast, 
noticeable for their lofty square towers, 
pannelled flint incrustation, fine perpendicular 
naves, aisles, and chancels, and the absence of 
transepts. There is a peculiar nobility and 
stateliness in this pe B which stands in a 
wide open space, its harmonious and beautiful 
are, giving it the effect of asmall cathedral. 
ts exterior is remarkable for its eighteen large 
clerestory windows on either side, its spacious 
aisles, pierced with large windows of elaborate 
tracery, surmounted by a bold cornice, enriched 
with leaves and grotesque heads, crowned with 
battlements, and terminated at the western ends 
by lofty hexagonal turrets, the battlements also 
bearing enriched crosses at each angle, and for 
its noble south porch and large east window. 
Over the porch is a large parvise or chamber, 
formerly used as the town arsenal. Dedicated 
to St. Edmund the Martyr, the favourite saint 
of Suffolk, and built in 1460, its dimensions are 
144 feet by 64 feet, its tower 100 feet in height. 
Within, though much remains to be done to com- 
ee its restoration, the eye is delighted with its 
ofty carved roof, eful arches, rich poly- 
chromed oak pulpit, its splendid and cxguidtde 
carved rood-loft and choir seats, St. Nicholas and 
Ladye chapels, and its canopied sedilia. In short, 
this church is a perfect gem of late Gothic art. 
The lower panels of the rood-loft are ornamented 
with a series of highly-finished paintings of the 
Apostles, with gilt diaper hadhbounts. The 
nave has seven bays. Over the chancel a light 
sanctus bell-turret and spire. The chapels retain 
their parcloses. The Ladye chapel is sculptured 
with angels, apostles, prophets, and evangelists. 


The feature, however, of this book, which 
distinguishes it from guide-books proper, is 
an elaborate etymological and comparative 
glossary of the dialect of East Anglia, on 
which the author must have expended much 
time and trouble. Such a list of authorities 
as he has got together under pheezy, feezy, 
does him very great credit, jal g we hope to 
see tle Glossary published as a separate book, 
so that it may not be swamped by the Hand- 
book, but have a separate existence, and be- 
come known to scholars as the latest and 
best collection of East Anglian words, a 
collection much wanted, now that Forby and 
Moor are scarce. The illustrative quotations 
are very valuable too, as being taken from 
those of our standard authors born or living 
within the district. In turning over the 
leaves, we have come on explanations of two 
old words of about 1480, fleyte and gesom 
that we had searched for in vain in several 
other dictionaries, and express our acknow- 
iedgments accordingly. The guide-book part 
of the volume is very well done, and we quite 

with the author as to the beauty of the 
heath above Lowestoft. But we wish he had 
given us a few more details as to the Beach- 
men, their ways and superstitions, and their 
heroism in their life-boats If he will apply 
to that most learned and kindly physician, 
Dr. Woodham Webb, of Kirkley, who heads 
our microscopical anatomists in town, and 
humbly serves the boatmen in the county, 
Mr. Nall, will, we doubt not, get a few fresh 
pages to his book that his readers will be glad 
to 


see. 
The little pamphlet upon Ilfracombe, 
which stands next on our iist, is published 
for distribution by the Town Improvement 
Gommittee, and contains a good deal of useful 
information for those who contemplete 








visiting the West. Ilfracombe is a town 
which possesses many natural advantages, 
and enjoys, if we may judge from the rates 
of mortality, a very salubrious position. It 
appears that it willshortlybe well provided with 
hotel accommodation and then probably be a 
favourite watering-place, if its inhabitants do 
not, like those of so many rising towns, try 
to make too much out of their visitors, and 
thus drive them away in ——— t. 

Mr. Carter has taken advantage of the 
scientific gathering at Nottingham this year 
to issue a third edition of his little guide to 
‘*Sherwood Forest.” A sketch of Robin 
Hood contains about as much as is really 
known of him; and there are the current 
anecdotes of Lord Byron, Bess of Hardwick, 
and all the local celebrities. 


For those who wish to expend some vital 
energy in actnal travelling, ‘‘ Mr. Cook’s 
Scottish Tourist Directory” will be a capital 
study. It is by no means necessary to have 
made up your mind to put yourself under 
the guidance of Mr. Cook to enjoy bis book. 
The five divisions into which he has mapped 
out Scotland are minutely described, with 
maps, price, distances, and everything we 
wish to know. But the “‘ Twenty-six Years 
on the Rails” will afford a capital page for 
the next edition of Smiles’s ‘‘ Self-Help.” 
How small to us now appears the beginning ! 
In 1841 it was thought a great thing when 
‘500 passengers were conveyed on an 
appointed day in twenty-four open carriages 
the amazing distance of a dozen miles.” 
But after all the whole organization was 
there. By the end of 1850, Cook had effected 
arrangements with almost all the Railway 
Companies of the Midland, the North of 
England, the North Western, the Eastern 
Counties, and some of the Southern Lines. 
He had contemplated a trip to Jerusalem, 
and nearly settled one to America. Perhaps 
nowhere is the difference between the Tourists 
and the Excursionists so well hit off :— 


The design of this distinction was to draw a line 
betwixt those who paid a high and those who paid 
a low fare—those who took a season ticket for a 
month, and those who travelled with a 15-day 
ticket. If 50 Excursionists and as many Tourists 
had happened to fall into company, they would 
not have been known from each other by the 

uality of their habiliments or the decorum of 
their manners and behaviour ; and the carriages 
they occupied and the routes over which they 
travelled were all the same. Nevertheless there 
was aconvenience in the distinguishing designation, 
although in character and behaviour the plebcian 
Excursionist was quite equal to the more aristo- 
cratic Tourist. There are some very particular 
ople who gladly avail themselves of the Tourist 
Ticket, but who have almost a horror of Excur- 
sionists. I have often been amused in the High- 
lands of Scotland by the fastidious demonstrations 
of some regular travellers, when they have acci- 
dentally discovered themselves amongst a party 
of Excursionists. 








Karl-of-the-Locket and His Three Wishes. By 
David Smith. Pp. 124, 3s. 6d. (Nimmo.)—Under 
the title of ‘‘ Karl-of-the-Locket and His Three 
Wishes,” we have a really good book for little 
people, one totally different from the usual run 
of similar stories, which generally begin with 
**Once upon a time” and end with ‘They all 
lived happily ever afterwards,” and which fill 
the minds of children with a great many absurd 
notions, and have not even the merit of being 
amusing. From the sequel of the story, it 
appears that on the death of the Countess of 

hrenherz, her little child was sent away and 
put under the charge of a fisherman of the name 
of Rudolph and his wife Gretchen, who was 
formerly the Countess’s nurse, both of them 
faithful retainers of the family of Ehrenherz. 
Karl had always been treated as a fisherman's 
son, and though he showed more ability than is 
usual with boys in his sphere of life, there was 
nothing about him that savoured of the noble- 
man’s child. On his removal from his father’s 
castle after his mother’s death he had a small 
locket with a chain round his neck, hence the 
name ‘“ Karl-of-the-Locket,” and this trinket 
helps to prove his identity. In one 
rambles in the woods which surround the 


im, promises to 
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grant him any three wishes he may ask. 
at different times are 
say, refused by Karl. 
in ignorance for thi 
us, and which we would be 
even if we had them! The 
interesting, is concluded by 
ledged as the Count’s son amidst great rejoicings 
at the castle. At every point 
nobility of Karl's nature shows oan oe 
serves to prove how much a pay oe to 
himself to gain any position in li 


Plain Papers. By Pikestaff. Vol. 1. b- 
ner.)—‘‘ The Pikestaff Papers” is a little un- 
pretending work, which contains a variety 
useful information, and is a task which the 
author of these papers has set himself ‘‘to y 
a widely felt want; to place before the plai 

rofit 
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man a plain page, which may help him to 
the time he can call his own to his own 

and his own pleasure, in lieu of the village 

the city music-hall, &c.”” Amongst other subjects 
the author gives a brief sum of the lives of 
Shakespear and Captain Cook, the bygone days 
of England before the Conquest, evotes a 


chapter to Geography. 


The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman. 
Edited by Beatrice Jourdan. 8s. (Sampson Low, 
Son, & Marston.)—If clearly selected type, neat 
and elegant binding, were tests of the excellenc 
of its contents, this volume might take rank 
with many of the wy yer e productions of 
the day. Yet, after a careful perusal, and 
spite of our editor's disbelief that we ha 
so, we closed the volume with this 
‘‘ For what purpose, or with what object, 
book been written?” From the title it 
anticipated se awd yore phe + 
to the biography of the period during w 
journal is supposed to have been 
whilst adopting the phraseology of 
teenth century to narrate some very simple 
commonplace occurrences in the family by 
the writer is supposed to be retained as 
maid, and which, but for the proceedings 
ing to a charge of witchcraft against one 
dividuals referred to—a se Se 
for the enlightenment of the present 
would not now be permitted to take place—the 
‘‘ Journal” might as well have been 
as the record of a lady’s-maid’s 
the year 1866. 
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SCIENCE. 


A SYSTEM OF MORALITY. 


[I1.] 

has been made one objection to a really 
impartial inquiry into the truth of 
istianity, that in case the evidences of it 
should, in the course of such an inquiry, 
appear to anything like a largo number of 
——- seriously compromised, it would be 
i t to know what should be done. For 
even in the opinion of those who do not con- 
sider that Morality cannot have a basis inde- 
pendent of all religion, as there is no instance 
of a community subsisting without some 

public creed, it has been too hastily perha 

assumed that no such national life would 
possible. The reai answer to this objection 
+ that nowhere has any fair trial of the 
cacy of a stringent moral system been 
or, in fact, can it be, 
until more unanimity prevails as to what is 
the proper foundation of Morality itself. 
The result has been, and still is, disastrous 
to the cause of truth in matters of theology ; 
because the position of Christianity as a 
moral system is for ever being mixed up with 
its objective existence as a Revelation. No 
greater service could be rendered to those 
minds who are endeavouring to arrive at a 
conclusion upon the most momentous 


even attempted. 
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with the ordinary moral truths, as they are 
called. These latter, indeed, would have 
been altogether denied, had the facts alone 
been taken as guides. They have stood, 
owing to the support they obtained from 
religion—a support strong enough to prevent 
their being carried away by every blast 
altogether, but neither intended or adapted 
to keep them erect in their own proper 
beauty and dignity. Astronomers might 
as well have aimed at calculating the shape 
of the orbits of the larger planetary masses 
from the motions of the aerolites which 
periodically fall, as moralists at accounting 
for the reasons which determine the actions 
of individuals. 


It is agreed that men ought not to kill 
and ought not to steal, just as the planets 
ought to move in ellipses round the sun. 
Each planet would obey this law rigorously 
if it had only the sun to deal with. But 
as every other planet acts upon each, the 
movements of each are constantly interfered 
with, until each displays a continuous series 
of ‘* perturbations,” which are sti]l never so 
violent as to prevent a planet from complet- 
ing in some fashion its appointed orbit. Can 
we express in better language than this, 
almost without metaphor, the conduct of an 
individual as he passes through life? Now, 
if this be so, we must set out by assuming 
that men do not steal, do not murder, &c., 
&c., and then we must endeavour to show 
how society can be constructed so as to lessen 
the number of infractions against these moral 
laws. There is this very important difference 
between the laws of astronomy and those of 
morality, that in the former case we can only 
chronicle and are utterly powerless to remove 
any perturbations, whatever destruction 


.they may ultimately threaten, whereas, in 


the latter we can constantly adjust the 
great machinery so as to make the 
conclusions of fact constantly tend more 
and more to coincide with those of theory. 
The most effectual way, for example, of putting 
an end to theft would be to have all property 
in common, and to have enough for all or no 
more than a sufficient number for their 
common property, for then no one could or 
would steal what in fact would be his own. 
And this is an ideal state of man. If it 
were possible to have everything in common, 
few would deny the expediency; law, 
morality, and action, would, so far as pro- 
perty goes, be in harmony, and it would be 
as absolutely true of al) men as it now is 
only scientifically, that they do not steal. 
We will not say that a complete community 
of goods is ible. But it is clear that if 
it were, it should be the aim of society to 
render it so. And such being the case, any 
society in which the distribution of wealth is 
not so perfect as it might be, is in reality a 
greater offender against the true law of 
property than the individual, because its 
action 1s more continuous and more de- 
liberate. When, therefore, we find that on 
the average the same number of persons year 
after year offend against the law of theft, we 
ought to admit that the real fault is in the 
law of property. Sometimes, indeed, pro- 
perty is not sufficiently protected, and by 
fresh precautions, crime, as it is called, may 
be diminished. When this has been done, 
society has been convicted of two faults : 
first, the great offence involved in 
all imperfect distributions of wealth ; 
secondly, in not acting up to its own 
convictions. Here is the true use to be made 
of that doctrine of averages, which has been 
so much misunderstood. In cases of crime, 
it shows, at the least, negligence on the part 
of society to improve itself. But there is a 
consideration beyond this. If it be true that 
theft by the individual would diminish toa 
vanishing point if property were placed on 
the most equitable is of distribution 

ible, we must also admit that so far as 
it is not so placed, society, or man in a col- 
lective ity, offends against the law of 
perfect Morality or, in other words, that 
‘Property is Theft.” Nor is there the 
slightest reason why we should shrink from 
such a conclusion. When the planets move 
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in perfect ellipses, then we may expect to see 
property done away with, and not before. 
Still, it will remain true that, theoretically, 
there ought to be no property, and our calcu- 
lations and aims at what is practicable must 
be based upon some such theory, if we wish 
to account for individual perturbations, and 
allot to them the checks and compensations 
necessary to preserve the equilibrium of 
the social machine. It is here that Owenites 
and other communities of the kind have failed. 
No scientific laws work with perfect accuracy. 
Least of all those which govern, or ought to 
govern, man. Why this should be so, we do 
not at present see. The fact is so, and we 
must put up with it. But that has nothing 
to do with the scientific truths, and they are 
very powerful for many purposes, though in 
their extreme statement they may be irredu- 
cible into practice. It has indeed been re- 
cognized of late years that the presence of 
criminals proves that society has failed in its 
duty. But it has not yet been asserted in 
terms that where there are thieves, it must 
only be because man the individual has al- 
ready possessed himself of something which 
should belong to man collectively. Acted 
upon by extraneous causes, as the earth is 
by other planets, such as the fear of death, 
ignorance of the future, and by local and 
terrestrial influences, man will never go 
from the cradle to his grave exactly in his 
proper path ; but there appears good reason 
to believe it possible that society may very 
considerably approximate to its ideal course, 
and then the nature of individual aberrations 
would be thoroughly understood, and to 
some extent prevented. Philosophers, for 
example, have always been puzzled to draw 
any real distinction between the right of 
war—that is, of one society to destroy as 
many members of another society as it 
possibly can—and the right of private 
warfare, or, in fact, the right of killing 
anyone you deem yourenemy. The Bible, 
as it always is, has been called in to 
help and justify. But there is no difference. 
The true moral law is men do not kill. The 
act of an army equals, in the eye of a 
moralist, the acts of so many individuals. A 
dim perception of this is visible in the words 
of David, that he was a man of blood, and 
unfit to build the house ; but it was obscured 
by the fancied commands of God. Humanity, 
like a child, learns to walk by a succession of 
falls. But we do not fall because itis a good 
thing. It is the result of imperfection, 
which we cannot account for. Take again 
the case of capital punishment. Man in 
ideal perfection could not kill his fellow. 
There is no doubt the abolitionists are theo- 
retically correct. The death of a man by an 
ever so legalized executioner is a murder 
committed by society. The question of 
expediency is totally different from that of 
Morality. Here is the ambiguity in the 
word ‘* ought,” which gives rise to so much 
misunderstanding. Nothing can excuse the 
act in point of Morality. We all join in the 
murder. It is indefensible, undeniable, a 
common calamity, one that should induce 
each man to be ready to improve society, so 
as to prevent such an offence being rendered 
necessary again. It is said no man ever be- 
comes a murderer without first going through 
a great deal. It is still more certain that 
society must be in a state of considerable 
suffering before it produces a murderer. 
But as to whether the Minister should sign 
the warrant, or the penalty of death remain 
on the statute-book, that “ought” has 
nothing to do with Morality. Itis mere ex- 

iency. The act of murder is trivial in the 
individual, be he ruffian, or hangman. We 
have accustomed ourselves to think too 
much of the individual, and nothing of the 
species. The financier who said the other 

y that corporations must conform to the 
laws -of Morality if they mean to succeed was 
correct in a far higher sense than he in- 
tended. Not only must they be so, but they 
will have to be the first. They anit oct the 
example. The division of Poland, for 
instance, in the last century, was an act of 
violence and robbery. The consequences of 
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rivate a have been as nothing in 
<oaeiiabieian orality being made, under 
Christianity, a mere personal matter, there 
is positively no treatise, no system, in which 
it is clearly laid down that in his collective 
capacity man does not murder or steal, and 
that States only do so through the agency of 
the same reasons which force individuals to 
violate those laws of our ideal being. The 
laws of Morality are as applicable to every 
the largest and the smallest atom of 
humanity as that of gravitation to matter. 
They do not form Religion, that is a matter 
of faith. The assertion that Christianity is 
a system of Morality has stood for ages in 
the way of the truth. Moral precepts fell 
from the lips of Our Saviour, but they were 
incidental and fragmentary. His object was 
essentially Religious ; the construction of a 
bond which was to unite all men under one 
name. He laid down no rule of life, nor 
was He a pattern for every age and sex. 
There is scarcely a trace, if, indeed, there 
exists one at all, in the Gospel of the idea 
that States or aggregates of humanity are 
obedient to moral laws. The personal sal- 
vation of the individual is all in all. The 
sole corporate unity is the Church, which 
may be composed of any number above one 
with its Head. Man can find out in the 
course of ages, perhaps, moral truth for him- 
self. We must not, therefore, look for such 
in Revelation. Humanity has been left to 
find out so many things for itself, that 
assistance towards the discovery of general 
laws would be quite superfluous. 
(To be Continued. ) 








THE TELEGRAPH IN INDIA. 
The Story of the Telegraph in India. By Charles 
C. Gidley, C.E. (Spon.) 

HILST we are seeking to improve our 
telegraphic connexion with India, and, 

under the convention entered into with the 
Shah of Persia, will in a comparatively short 
time have an efficient line at work from the 
Turkish frontier to Bushire, we are reminded, 
by the evidence elicited by the Commons’ 
Committee for inquiring into the state of 
our telegraphic and postal communications 
with the Far East, of the necessity of reform 
in the administration of the department that 
concerns itself with India pea If 
our own uirements and those of 
the commercial communities of India are 
to be met, that system, or dual system, 
must undergo a most material change in its 
organization. It is hardly credible that free 
competition with the railway and Govern- 
ment lines, though authorized by law, has 
not yet been admitted. As a result, the 
existing lines have not only more work than 
they can perform, but do that work badly. 
The Indian Government having adopted the 
non-insulation theory, heavy rains seriously 
interfere with the working of the single wire 
along its lines, and as the requirements of 
the Government must first be met, the trans- 
mission of commercial messages is apt to be 
delayed until they are rendered useless ; 
sometimes for days the public are excluded 
from the Government wires when these are 
in operation. The railway telegraph lines 
which work under a license are far from re- 
sponding to the requisitions made, whilst the 
uncertainty as to the correctness and time of 
transmission checks the amount of business 
that might be otherwise commanded. The 
official returns of interruptions through- 
out the past year, both on the Govern- 
ment and railway lines, is bad enough ; 
but individual complaints of incorrect 
messages are positively scandalous. The 
telegraph in India, too, is financially a failure, 
the total losses mounting up te hundreds of 
thousands of pounds sterling. Yet private 
capitalists can see their way to large gains, 
were competition allowed, and leading direc- 
tors of the East India Railways have not 
been averse to become parties to joint-stock 
organizations having for their aim the ex- 
tension of existing lines, and affording on the 
routes already traced greater public facilities 
for prompt and accurate transmission. Only 
in ia do the public feel the necessity 





of repeating their messages, of course at ad- 
ditional cost, to secure correct despatch. 
We are far from asserting that the Indian 
telegraphic lines are not being ually im- 
roved, although they have always | 

hind European improvements ; but it is 
evident that until competition is ad- 
mitted, and the spirit of monopoly which 
still clings to the Indian Telegraph 
Department exorcised, an efficient and 
reliable system is out of the question. 
Hitherto, the ebullitions of the outraged 
commercial communities have been without 
other effect than stimulating for awhile the 
zeal of indifferent telegraphic employés, 
and leading to experiments, never long per- 
sisted in, at improvement and _ re-organi- 
zation. But it is not, as we have said, the 
communities in India alone, with their great 
and enlarging trade and multiplying business 
ramifications, that are interest in the 
matter. It is a first necessity with ourselves 
that, after pushing our lines by land and sea 
to the frontiers of India, they should be 
supplemented by an extensive and efficient 
telegraphic system in the country itself. 
This efficiency will have much to do with the 
returns obtainable as revenue. No one 
doubts, who is conversant with the com- 
mercial bearings of the case, that India 
telegraph lines far more extensive than those 
in use, and reaching inward to other great 
centres of India population, might be ren- 
dered remunerative. Where capitalists are 
so ready to make the investments, provided 
no obstacle were interposed by the Indian 
Government, it cannot be otherwise. What- 
ever the sum of money expended by the 
Indian Government on the telegraph, that 
money is the money of the people ; and see- 
ing that no satisfaction has been given to the 
public, the least that can be done is to let 
the public have its own way, and, whilst 
aiming at more judicious administration, not 
thwart private enterprise on the very thres- 
hold. olesome competition can alone re- 
spond to the never-ceasing developments of 
trade and commerce. A comprehensive and 
reliable system of mercantile telegraphs is 
destined to work wonders in India, acting 
not alone on commercial relations, but im- 
proving financial organization, and in various 
ways simplifying transactions, and elimi- 
nating, too, still more the element of un- 
certainty arising out of widely - distant 
markets. 
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CESAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN. 
[No. 1V.] 
To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 

Sir,—We left Cesar sailing with wind and 
tide in his favour to the west, but neither the 
exact spot from which he started nor the goal 
for which he was bound was designated. As 
he sailed 7 miles only (for 7 and not 8 miles is 
the better reading), which would be 6} miles 
English, we have only to find the terminus ad 
quem, and the terminus a quo will follow of 
course. 

As this advance of 6} miles was after a voyage 
of 30 miles, and as Cesar had a good deal of 
work before him, we cannot suppose that he 
would sail unnecessarily beyond the first con- 
venient landing-place. If, therefore, we look 
along the coast from the South Foreland west- 
ward until we come to an eligible spot for 
debarkation, we may be morally certain 
that here Cesar halted. Now, from the South 
Foreland to Eastweir Bay is one continuous 
chalk cliff. Then follows between Eastweir Bay 
to Folkestone a projecting promontory of galt ; 
and then from Folkestone to Sandgate runs a 
high cliff of lower green-sand. At Sandgate the 
hi in to retire inland, but from Sandgate 
to Hythe is so narrow a strip of shore (the 
greater of which was anciently covered by 
the sea, and formed the port of Hythe), that 
this space could not have sufficed for the landing 
of about 12,000 men. But as soon as you 
Hythe, Romney Marsh, an extended plain as 
far as the eye can reach, opens to the view, and 
between Hythe and Dymcharch Redoubt is a 
vast shingle-field two miles long, and from a mile 
totwo miles broad, formerly strewn with the bones 
of invading Danes still to be seen in the crypt of 
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Hythe Church. This miniature Armageddon, 
sage advantages of so open a site, has 


recently been —_ by Government as a 
i or musketry. It offers such 
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pecaliar ities to the invader, that the shore 
is here lined with quite a cluster of martello 
towers, which proclaim aloud that on this spot, 
if anywhere, the attempt will be made. _ 

Here, then, Czesar must have signalled his fleet 
to halt, and as he had sailed 6} miles from his 
anchorage, if we only measure back that distance 
eastward we shall come to Folkestone as the 
point from which he started. 

Of the coast where he first anchored, 
the features to be deduced from the ‘‘Com- 
mentaries” are few and faint. The sea, 
we read, was so hemmed in b 
mountains that a javelin could be thrown from 
the heights above down to the beach (B.G. iv. 
23). Some understand this to mean only that 
the foreshore was backed by precipitous cliffs, 
and if so, the description would answer to any 

art between the South Foreland and Sandgate. 

ut the Emperor Napoleon, in his ‘‘ Life of Cesar,” 
thinks that a creek is here intended, flanked and 
commanded on each side by high cliffs, and if so the 
creek which now forms the harbour of Folkestone 
would be the one referred to. In such a dearth of 
evidence it may be worth observing that the British 
forces were seen drawn up on ‘‘all the hills "— 
‘© in omnibus collibus” (B.G. iv. 23)—but from 
the South Foreland to Eastweir Bay is one con- 
tinuous table-land of chalk. At weir Ba 
the line is broken by a valley separating the 
from the galt, and then by a deeper valley at 
Folkestone dividing the galt from the lower 
green-sand. Cwsar, therefore, if lying at anchor 
off Folkestone, might well speak of ‘‘ all the hills.” 

Some further ee may be collected from 
Dion Cassius, who probably had before him not 
only the ‘‘Commentaries” but also the work of 
Cinna, one of Cesar’s lieutenants, who wrote an 
account of the expedition. Dion tells us that 
Cesar, in crossing, ‘‘ made the point that he 
ought, but could not disembark where he should 
have done, as all the landing-places opposite 
Gaul had been pre-occupied by the Britons.” 
Toy piv duéerrovy, cad 5 pada iypiy, trou 
caro, dv pevror cai y te mpocicyev’ oi yap 
Bperravii rag Kxardpoucg andcag rag mpd rij¢ 
nriwpou dveag mpoxariAaBoy. (Dion xxxix. 51.) 
According to Dion, therefore, Cesar reached 
Britain at one of the usual ports that lay con- 
veniently opposite Boulogne ; and Folkestone is, 
and no doubt always was, the port chiefly fre- 
quented from Boulogne. The same historian 
adds a circumstance which has been a snare to 
many—viz., that Cesar circumnavigated a cer- 
tain headland (dxpay ody riva), and passed on 
to another place (Dion, ib.) This has erroneously 
been taken to mean the South Foreland on the 
way to Deal. But on sailing along the coast the 
curve of the South Foreland is so gradual that it 
altogether escapes observation. If by dxpay 
riva any particular promontory be intended, 
it was most likely Copt Point, on the south of 
Eastweir Bay, just east of Folkestone, or Mill 
Point, just west of Folkestone. I imagine, how- 
ever, that Dion is here referring only to the hi h 
cliffs mentioned by Ceesar as f him where 
first struck the coast, and which obliged him to 
sail further. If Dion does not allude to this 
remarkable part of Cesar’s description under 
the words that Cesar, ‘‘ rounding a certain 
headland, went elsewhere,” he has omitted to 
mention it altogether. Dion certainly could not 
mean that Casar went round the South Foreland, 
for he tells us (and his testimony in this 
is extremely valuable) that Cesar ‘‘ lan on 
the marshes” (i¢ rd revdyn droBdworrt. Dion 
xxxix. 51). At Deal the ground is perfectly 
hard and dry ; and if Cesar, according to Dion, 
landed on the marshes, he must have gone in 
the direction of Hythe. 

Assuming Folkestone to have been the place 
where Cxsar lay at anchor, 64 miles lish 
conduct us to the shingle-field, before referred to 
as lined with martello towers, between Hythe 
and Dymchurch Redoubt. Let us see how far 
this spot corresponds with the tes re- 
quired by the ‘‘ Commentaries” and other 
accounts :— 

1. The shore is described by Cesar as an open 
one, “‘ apertum littus” (B. G. iv. 23, and v. 9), 
To understand the full force of this, we must 
bear in mind that Cesar at his anchorage had 
been confronted by cliffs that effectually masked 
the country from his view. But here where he 
landed the great shingle-field was the reverse. 
an aan nae Say 08 ren On interru 
the prospect ; an e distant approach of an 
enemy could therefore be watched and effectually 

ed against. 

















2. Theshore was ‘‘littus planum” (B. G. iv. 23) 
—that is, a flat shore, and who can fail here to re- 
ize the expanded plain of the shingle-field 
ines Hythe and Dymchurch Redoubt, where 
the surface of the ground is as level as the sea 
which threw it up? Indeed, so flat are the 
marshes that they are commonly called Flats. 

3. The shore was “‘ littus molle” (B. G. v. 9). 
This has been interpreted by some to mean that 
Cesar disembarked on a muddy bank, as if he 
would or could have landed ona quagmire. But 
Cesar used the expression ‘‘ soft” with reference, 
not to his landing, but to his ships. ‘‘ Eo minus 


veritus navibus, quod in littore molli atque 
aperto deligatas ad anchoram relinquebat (B. G. 
v. 9). The meaning, therefore, is that the line 


of shore was free from rocks, which is 
notoriously the case all along the marsh from 
Sandgate to Rye. In this bay, sheltered by the 
ae age Sag of Dungeness, and exposed only 
on the N.W., ships from the time of Cesar 
downward have been accustomed to lie at 
anchor. 

4. Another feature that identifies the spot 
where the debarkation was effected is this: The 
shore so gradually shelved that the legionaries 
after leaping into the sea had to wade some way 
through the surf before they touched terra 
Sirma (B. G. iv. 24-26). Onthe other hand, 
when they once reached the shore they stood on 
solid ground, ‘in arido constiterunt (B. G. iv. 
26). ‘*Quum illi aut ex arido aut paullulum in 


aquam p i,” &e. (B. G. iv. 24). How 
well dade duabnateniaticn coincide with the area 
between Hythe and Dymchurch Redoubt ! High 
and dry itself (for it is seven feet above the 


marsh—see Ordnance Geological Survey—and 
therefore considerably above even spring 


tides), it is approached by so shallow a 
shore that a person must wade far out to sea 
before getting out of his depth. 


5. Though the landing-place itself was dry 
ground, there were morasses in the immediate 
neighbourhood, for according to Dion, as we 
have seen, Cesar landed on or amongst the 
marshes—ic¢ ra revayn (Dion. xxxix. 51); and 
Plutarch refers to the swamps—réroy {Awe cai 
peoriy tdarog — and the petpara red\parwdn 
(Plut. Cees. 16) ; and Lucian taunts Cesar with his 
ill-success on the marshes: ‘‘Oceanumque vocans 
inecerti stagna profundi, Territa quesitis os- 
tendit terga Britannis” (Pharsal.) Until quite 
recently on the east side of the shingle-field was 
‘the tidal port of Hythe, the ‘‘ Portus Lemanis ” 
of the Romans, kept open by the streams from 
the hills, and on the west was Romney Marsh 

per, covered at high tides by the sea, and at 
ow water an oozy morass. At Deal, on the 
other hand, there is dry ground enough, but 
there are no marshes. 

6. Another feature is rather implied than ex- 

ressed. Cmwsar, on his first invasion, never 
moved from the shore, and yet, in the remarks 
collected by him during his first expedition, he 
comments upon the marvellous way in which 
the Britons their esseda or war-cars, 
and observes that they could put their horses to 
full speed down ‘‘steep and Le erg places” — 
‘In declivi ac precipiti loco” (B.G. iv. 33). He 
must, therefore, have witnessed this feat in the 
immediate vicinity of the landing-place, and so 
he would have done, for the eastern end of the 
marsh is girt in by considerable declivities, with 
only here and there an opening valley. 

7. Another - ee for the landing-place is 
that at no great distance from the seaboard there 
should be corn-fields and woods ; for when the 
seventh legion was employed in gathering the corn 
the Britons sallied out of the woods, and the whole 

ion would have .been cut off had not Cesar 
descried the dust of the conflict and hastened to 
the rescue. ‘‘Quod omni ex reliquis partibus 
demesso frumento, una pars erat reliqua, suspicati 
hostes huc nostros esse venturos, noctu in sylvis 
delituerant ” (B.G. iv. 32). Now Romney Marsh 
is 5 eet by cornfields intermixed with woods, 
and the arable land comes up to the very edge of 
the marsh, so that the dust from the struggle of 
the combatants might easily have been seen 
from the camp in the marsh, if, in fact, the 
camp were on the marsh ; for in the second ex- 

ition Cesar, after effecting a descent, pitched 

is camp ‘‘idoneo loco” (B.G. v. 9), probably 
on the hills overlooking the marsh, and it 
is likely that in the first expedition also 
Cesar, after having successfully landed on the 


marsh itself, selected a com ition for 
the encam t on the neighbouring heights. 


pmen 

8. It is a minute circumstance, but not to be 
over, that when the legionaries in their 
 quailed before the impetuosity of the 
who into the water and threw 

their javelins at on board, Cesar ordered 
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the triremes to separate themselves from the 
fleet, and then at full speed to take the enemy 
upon their exposed flank, and pour upon them a 
volley of arrows and stones ‘‘ad latus apertum 
hostium constitui” (B. G. iv. 25). The ground, 
therefore, on which the Britons stood had not 
only the sea in front, but was also accessible at 
the side. This could not have been so at Deal, 
where the line of coast runs in an even line, but 
the shingle-field at Hythe had on the east the 
little estuary which formed the port of Hythe, 
and at some distance on the west was the open- 
ing by which the sea passed and repassed to and 
from the marsh, which lay at the back of the 
a along the foot of the hills from 
Appledore to Lymne. 


9. The anecdote related of Sceva will present in 
a strong light the incongruity of Deal and the 
perfect correspondence of Hythe with the phe- 
nomena required of the landing-place. Cesar, 
from the large views of the writer, has omitted 
all mention of the incident, but as it is related 
by several writers it must be considered as 
founded on fact. The fullest account is in 
Valerius Maximus, according to whom the 
island (by which he means Britain itself) was 
occupied by the forces of the Britons, 
and a little way from the shore was an 
ait, on which Sceva, with four comrades, 
had been posted as a picket: ‘‘Cum quatuor 
commilitonibus rate transvectus [Sceva] in 
scopulum vicinum insule [Britannie] quam 
hostium ingentes copie obtinebant” (Val. Max. 
iii. 10). As the tide ebbed, the channel between 
the Britons and the ait became fordable, and 
the Britons rushed across the narrow strait in 
vast numbers to secure their prey. Scva’s four 
comrades took to their boat and fled, but Sceva 
stood manfully to his post, played all his own 
and his comrades’ javelins on the enemy, and 
then kept them at bay with his sword; and all 
this in view of the Britons on the one side and 
of Cesar and the Romans on the other—‘‘ Hine 
Romanis illine Britannicis oculis.”—Jbid. Kd- 
capoc durov rny paxny idopwyrog (Plut. Cees. i. 16). 
Eventually, with the loss of his helmet and with 
a shield pierced with darts, and deeply wounded, 
Sczeva threw himself into the sea, and, loaded 
with a cuirass, swam to the Roman quarters, and 
resented himself to Cesar (Val. Max. iii. 10). 
ow, if the scene of the landing-place was at 
Deal, where the line of coast is even, how could 
these things be? It is said that, opposite the 
Arsenal and Marine Barracks at Deal, rocks, 
called the Malms, appear at low water (Na- 
poleon’s ‘‘ Life of Cesar,” Vol. IL, p. 193), and 
that here Sesva and his companions may have 
been picketed. But the mainland before it was 
occupied by the Britons ; and if so, Cesar’s army 
must have been stationed at a distance, for the 
Britons and Romans could hardly have camped 
side by side. If, then, the Britons covered the 
shore nearest the ait, it is inconceivable that 
Sceva with a cuirass could have swum through 
the sea until he reached the camp of Cesar. It 
is clear from the narrative that the ait must 
have been so situate that, while the Britons con- 
fronted it on the mainland, Cesar confronted it 
on another. Turn we to the Hythe shingle- 
field, and the explanation is easy. To the east of 
the battle-field is, or rather was, the harbour of 
Hythe, running along the foot of the hills towards 
Sandgate, and enclosed within the haven were two 
small aits, which, when the haven was drained, 
became knolls or eminences rising a little above 
the general level, and which were removed only 
a few years since by Mr. Elliott, the engineer of 
the marsh. Supposing the picquet to have 
been placed on one of the aits, and the Britons 
to have been stationed on the opposite shore to 
the north, and Cesar to have occupied the 
battle - field on the west, which was only 
separated from the ait by the mouth of the 
little estuary forming the harbour—supposing all 
this, when the passage at low tide became favour- 
able, the Britons would rush across to their 
victims from the north, and Seceva, after a 
ant defence, would throw himself into the 
outlet of the harbour to the west. It is also 
noticeable that Plutarch in his account speaks 
of this outlet as pedpara (Plut. Ces. 16), a current 
or flowing water, and this expression would be 
remarkably applicable to the mouth of the 
harbour, which was kept open by the three 
little streams that descended from the hills on 
the north. If Cesar’s landing-place was the 
shingle-field referred to, there is even another 
spot which would furnish all the requisites 
for the anecdote. Romney Marsh proper (which 
is a distinct from the shingle-field) wasf at 
t time, 


ing to the prevailing notion, 
covered at high water by the sea, which entered 


at Romney and flowed up to Lymne, In the 
732 
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marsh opposite to Lymne, and at a short distance 
from it, is a little sand-hill, far above high-water 
mark, and which, when the marsh was over- 
flowed, must have formed an ait. Here, then, the 

icquet might have been posted, and when the 
Britons made their way at low water from 
Lymne Hill to the ait from the north, Sceva 
may have swum and waded across the marsh to 
the south. 

Valerius Maximus speaks of the picquet as 
posted ‘‘in scopulum vicinum insule,” and hence 
some have taken the writer to say that there 
were two islands. But the Emperor in the 
‘* Life of Cesar” has shown himself a better 
scholar than some of our antiquaries, for he has 
pointed out, and it must be admitted, that 
Valerius by the island occupied by the Britons 
means simply Britain itself. But, then, if the 
mainland of Britain was in the hands of the 
Britons, where was Cesar? For he had already 
landed, and was he not also in Britain? This 
tallies with the peculiar position of Romney 
Marsh, which is so distinct from the mainland that 
if Ceesar were upon it he might very well, in the 
mind of the historian, be considered as occupyin 
a different position from the Britons. The worl 
is often in joke divided into the five continents, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Romney 
Marsh. 

Other considerations conduce to the conclusion 
that the landing-place was at Hythe, but as they 
arise not out of the first but the second expe- 
dition, I forbear at present to discuss them. 
I shall only add a few remarks upon one or two 
objections which have been and may again be 
urged, though entirely destitute of weight. 

It has been said, and the Emperor alludes to 
itin the ‘‘ Life of Czsar,” that the landing could 
not have been on Romney Marsh, as there was 
no water there. But springs abound in the 
marsh, and the Emperor admits that even 
at Deal there is no water but what is drawn 
from the wells. The objection, however, pro- 
ceeds altogether on the assumption that Cesar 
camped where he landed, but there is not a word to 
this effect in the ‘‘Commentaries.” In the second 
expedition, as already noticed, Cesar pitched 
his camp on a suitable spot (B. G. v. 9), and it 
is almost certain that in the first expedition he 
carried his army forward and fortified a camp on 
the high ground on the north of the marsh. The 
Britons had been routed and dispersed, and 
there was no obstacle in the way. If so, there 
was an abundant supply of water from the 
streams that descended from the hills and fed 
the port. 

Again, it has been asked, how could Cesar 
have landed on a shingle-field, where the loose 
pebbles would so mar the wheels of the British 
esseda that no charge with them could have 
been made? But this very circumstance is the 
strongest argument in favour of the landing on 
this spot. Had the Britons been allowed 
to choose their battle-field they would not 
have selected this; but it was the more 
reason why Cesar should have fixed upon 
it. Probably the advantage was _ acci- 
dental and unforeseen by Cesar himself on 
the first expedition ; but it influenced him in 
determining, as he did, to effect the second landing 
where the first had been so successful. The ob- 
jection, if it be worth anything, must rest on 
the assumption that the Britons, as a fact, did 
use their esseda against the legions of Cesar at 
the first descent. But this appears to be 
questionable, for though, when Czesar sailed 
from his anchorage, the Britons sent their 
cavalry and essedarii along the coast to meet 
him—‘‘premisso equitatu et essedariis” (B. G. 
iv. 24)—yet during the descent itself we hear 
nothing of the essedarii, but only of the cavalry : 
** quos insuefactos incitarent ” (B. G. iv. 24), 
“‘incitatis equis” (B. G. iv. 26) ; so that appa- 
rently the essedarii were of little or no use, 
otherwise Cesar could scarcely have failed, as on 
other oecasions, to make particular mention of 
them. AMICUS. 
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BERWICKSHIRE NATURALISTS’ CiuB.—At the 
third meeting of the year, held on the 26th ult., 
at Beadnell, the attendance was large, upwards of 
forty being present, among them Messrs. Robert 
Embleton and George Tate, secretaries; Drs. 
Mackenzie and Charles Douglas of Kelso, Mr. D. 
Milne Home of Wedderburn, Sir Walter Elliott, 
Bart., of Wolflee, Mr. Hardie of Stoneshiel, Dr. 
Richardson and Mr. Robert, Douglas of Berwick, 
the Venerable Archdeacon of "Vindisfarne, the 
Revs. W. Cumby, L. S. Orde, Wm. Darnell, F. 
R. Simpson, J. B. Roberts, W. J. Cooley, H. 
Parker, Geo. Rooke, C. Marret, J. 
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Irwin, Messrs. T. Tate, R. Middlemas, R. Busby, 
E. Allen of Alnwick, Charles Rea, E. Friar, Wm. 
Bell, J. C. Langlands, Dr. Faweus, Messrs. Greet 
and Paxton of Norham, &. Mr. Embleton, one 
of the founders of the Club, first exhibited his 
collections, illustrating the natural history of the 
district. A ramble along the coast from Ebb’s 
Nook to Sunderland brought under attention the 
rincipal beds of mountain limestone of Northum- 
rland, which contain many fossils, among which 
are curious annelids. These beds are cut through, 
near to Beadnell Square, bya basaltic dyke, running 
in a direct line from west 85° south to east 85° 
north. On the narrow rocky point of Ebb’s Nook 
are the ruins of a small chapel, belonging to the 
thirteenth century, but which may be on the site 
of an earlier Saxon building, as the name Ebb’s 
Nook suggests that St. Ebba, sister of Oswald and 
Oswi, Kings of Northumberland, may have 
selected this exposed site for one of her chapels or 
cells. Many set sail from Beadnell harbour, to 
explore the Farne Islands. In the Transactions of 
the Club for 1856, there is a full description of these 
islands, with an account of their botany, conch- 
ology, ornithology, geology, and ancient history, 
by Mr. Tate. The party visited the three prin- 
cipal islands. On the Inner Farne there were 
anciently two chapels, one of which is entirely 
ruined ; but the other, dedicated to St. Cuthbert, 
was restored by the late Archdeacon Thorpe, and 
internally fitted up with stalls of carved oak, 
brought from Durham Cathedral; the old 
windows and door are of workmanship belong- 
ing to the fourteenth century. But among 
stones, which had been dug up from the ruins, 
one was discovered, part of a Saxon cross, 
almost cceval with the sainted Cuthbert, who 
in 676 retired from the society of his fellow men to 
the solitude of the Farne, where he lived as a 
hermit for nine years. Near to the chapel is 
Prior Castle’s Tower, still in good condition, 
**built out of the ground by him about the year 
1500 as a place of security and defence.”” The 
mass of all the islands is basalt, a part of the 
great basaltic whin-sill, which extends through 
the county from Kyloe Crags to the borders of 
Cumberland ; but in some parts, as between the 
Inner Farne and the Noxes, and on the south 
side of the Brownsman, stratified sedimentary 
rocks occur enclosed in the basalt. These beds 
resent a striking instance of metamorphic action 
rom basalt, and a distinct proof of its igneous 
origin. The limestones are indurated and 
crystalline ; and the shales, which in ordinary 
localities are soft and earthy, are here converted 
into chert and jasper. They have been torn from 
the mass, with which they were orginally con- 
nected, lifted up, altered in structure, and 
squeezed into their present position by the out- 
burst of igneous rocks. But the most important 
observations, made during the day, related to the 
passage of masses of ice over these islands, during 
the era when the boulder formation was deposited. 
In the proceedings of last year it was 
noticed that the Stapel Island was smoothed 
and striated over considerable areas, and that it 
was pretty certain the whole island had been 
subject to ice action. Researches this day 
discovered the same dressings, groovings, and 
striations, over both the Brownsman and the 
Inner Farne, so that it may be considered 
established, that the surface of the whole of these 
islands had been ground and smeothed by the 
passage over it ofa powerful agent. Besides the 
smoothing of the surface, there are ruts or narrow 
hollows of some length, which have their sides as 
well as bottom smoothed and striated. From 
several observations over the whole of the islands, 
it was found that the general direction of both 
ruts and strie is from N. 30 W. te S. 30 E. ; and 
it seemed too from the slope of the dressings, 
that the agent had moved from the northward. 
Important are the phenomena observed in these 
islands; for here a larger area of glaciated 
surface is exposed than in any other part of the 
north of England. The party was re-united at 
dinner, Mr. Embleton occupying the chair, and 
Mr. Tate the vice chair. Six new members were 
elected. Mr. D. Milne Home gave an able 
account of the geological facts seen on the islands, 
and especially noticed their bearing on the ques- 
tion whether the glaciation of the British Islands 
had been produced by sea or land ice ; in the case 
of the Farne Islands the moving agent had not 
come from the land, but from the sea and parallel 
with the coast, lending countenance to some views 
maintained by the author of ‘‘ Frost and Fire.”’ 
A rare fossil fern from the old red sandstone of 
Berwickshire was shown, and the Rev. Leonard 
Shafto Orde, of Shorestone, laid before the club a 
number of bones, discovered while draining on the 
Shorestone Estate, and lying from three to six 
feet below the surface in peafy soil. The skull 

















and horns of the Cervus Elaphas and the jaw of 
a boar were recognized ; but of these and other 


bones an account will be given in the Transac- 
tions. Sir Walter Elliott, Bart., was appointed 
to represent the Club at the British Association 
meeting at Nottingham. 








MEETING FOR*NEXT WEEK, 


FRIDAY. 
Quvuexerr Microscoricat Ciuns, 8.—Papers on “ Shore Collect- 
ing,” “Human Scavengers,” and “ Mounting Botanical 
Objects.” 
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ART. 


Thirty-seven Sketches and Designs in Crayon. By 


Richard Wilson, R.A. 4to. 6s. (London: 
William Tegg. ) 
Etchings. By John Leech, 4to. 6s. (London : 


William 'Tegg. ) 

ANY works of merit become scarce, or 
M altogether disappear, from the simple 
fact of the text getting out of print cr the 
plates becoming no longer workable. It was 
so in the works, for instance, of William 
Hogarth; and many of those impressions 
now current had to be re-engraved from the 
early prints, the plates themselves having 
been so worn that the subject could be no 
longer discernible. Such restorations are 
to the connoisseur, of course, valueless, but 
the great public are not connoisseurs, and 
their art education or art pleasures must still 
be looked to. 


° I icti thi ~ “ies . 
it is some such conviction as thi, Ro | will allow that it is as characteristic both in 


doubt, which prompts Mr. Tegg, every now | 


and then, to rehabilitate some forgotten 
worthy ; or, if the memory of the man him- 
self is still held green, to bring once more be- 
fore the public eyes some portion of his works 
which may have slipped from sight. In this 
sense, nothing was more worthy of repub- 
lication than Richard Wilson’s ‘‘ Sketches 
and Designs in Crayon.” They were ‘“ in- 


tended asa teacher’s assistant, and for the | 
| of every party must regret. 


improvement of youthful artists;” and so 
far as the peculiar touch and Italian train- 
ing of the great English landscapist go, 
nothing could represent him better. These 
drawings were engraved more than half a 
century ago by Whessell, a fact which might 
have been noticed on the title-page, and 


published by R. Archer, of Oxford. Of | 
their kind they are admirable, and will, no | 


doubt, have a large circulation. 
The other quarto volume contains half a 


hundred of those inimitable etchings which | falls to the lot of few men. 
ago in | was liturgiology and hymnology 


John Leech executed many years 
illustration of ‘‘ Jack Bragg,” Albert Smith’s 
‘Christopher Tadpole,” and W. H. Max- 
well’s *‘ Hector O’Halloran.” The humour 
in these surpasses in some cases anything 
Mr. Leech ever did afterwards for Punch, 
and it is curious to notice the *‘ Mr. Briggs” 
idea cropping out here and there, and long 
before that worthy became conscious of his 
real name, or dreamed of seeking fame 
among the deer forests of Scotland. This 
collection forms a fitting accompaniment to 
the one lately published, for the one can 
scarcely be said to be complete without the 
other. Both volumes are handsomely got 
up, and may well aspire to the honours of the 
drawing-room table. 





Mr. John Brett, the distinguished land- 
scape painter, whose ‘‘ Capri in the Evening,” 
in this year’s Academy, attracted the atten- 
tion of artists, and of those capable of ap- 
preciating the truthfulness of such works, 
bas just brought from Devonshire two 
finished pictures of viéws on the Dart. The 
one represents a gentle slope leading to the 
water, and the trees in the foreground are 
laden with apple blossom. The sky is care- 
fully studied, and in admirable keeping, and 
two young girls playing amid the spring 
luxuriance of the place lend a rich human in- 
terest and harmony to the scene. In the 


other, the lovely waters of the Dart itself 
fill the foreground, and between the s 

tator and the little village of Dittisham (the 
head-quarter: of the artist, by-the-bye, for 
certain months to come), which nestles at the 
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| comfort is extreme. 
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foot of the rounded hills, sit daintily on their 
native element sundry taught-looking little 
craft. A nice hilly sort of haze fills the re- 
tiring hollows and dells, and the luxuriant 


foliage masses itself in the most lovely forms. 


Here, too, the sky is in admirable keeping, 


and the details simply such as we see them in 


nature. A more desirable couple of land- 
we have not often beheld, and we 
think Mr. Brett quite right in finding out 
and fixing for us the beauties of our own 
home scenery, instead of wandering after 
those in distant lands, which, for want of 
knowledge, we cannot always appreciate. 
Another picture which attracted our 
attention, and called forth our decided 
admiration, is *“*Thé Dove Cot” of Mr. 
Holman Hunt, who is now seeking relaxa- 
tion from his labours abroad. With a quiet 
sort of humour he has christened the work 
the ‘* Festival of St. Swithin.” The day is 
pouring wet, and the pigeons in and around 
the Dove Cot, which is situated in a garden, 
and on which the spectator looks down, look 
anything but festive. The beaded drops of 
rain glitter again, and the feeling of un- 
But so far as the faith- 
ful portrayal of the pigeon nature and habits 
is concerned, the picture is a never failing 
delight. The variegated colours, too, the. 
shifting metallic sheen of the neck, and the 
wonderful truth of the plumage generally, 
are all of that perfection for which Mr. Hunt 
is so celebrated. The picture is to be seen, 
among other delightful works, in the gallery 
of the Messrs. Colnaghi ; ana most visitors 


subject and treatment as anything which ever 
came from the easel of the accomplished 


artist. 
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THE death of John Mason Neale, D.D., Warden 
of Sackville College, East Grinstead, Sussex, on 
the 6th instant, is an event which literary men 
Advocate during 


the whole of his life of the opinions of the 








| may pilfer with impunity. 


| 


extreme Reunionist section of the Tractarian 
party, in his own village he became, from the 
most unpopular, the most popular of men. The 
same generation who pelted him with brickbats 
a few years ago lived to regard him almost with 
superstitious veneration. This is as always; 
** depuis le temps od Tacite la vit, la vile po 

n'a pas changée.”” Dr. Neale was in many suc- 
cessive years the winner of the Seatonian prize 
for English poetry at Oxford—a distinction which 
His especial forte 
, in which subjects 
his exhaustive knowledge of the liturgies of the 
early Greek Churches revealed to him a fund of 
information from which numerous future writers 
As a hymnologist, 
the influence which his thoroughly poetic mind 
and his enormous bilities of versification 
have exercised over the hymnology of the century 
is enormous. By the introduction of carefully- 
executed and beautiful translations from the 
Latin originals in the breviaries of various 
nations, our hymnals have ceased to be the 
‘collections of profane and erotic melodies ” 
they were in the days of Watts and Doddridge. 
The difficulties which he had often to surmount 
were enormous. None but those who have tried 
know the difficulty, ¢.g., of converting such a 
metre as that of Hora Novissima into i 


verse which shall be melodious. This metre, it. 


may be observed, was ‘‘a dactylic hexameter, 
divided into three parts, between 
cesura is inadmissible. The hexameter has a. 
tailed rhyme, and feminine leonine rhymes 
between the two first clauses ; thus :— ~ 
Patria luminis, inscia turbinis, inscia litis, 
Cive replebitur, amplificabitur Israelitis.” 
How the problem was solved, the thousands of 
persons amongst every sect of Christians who 
may sing Neale’s cantos from the above famous 
mw of the Cluniac, especially those beginning 
** Brief life is here our portion,” and “ Jerusalem 
the golden,” will know well. In our opinion, 
the most beautiful of all Neale’s compositions 
was his sublime version of the awful 
vila 


St. Peter Damiani, Gravi me terrore 
dies ultima. To those who know 

the beauty of Neale’s version is manifest. We 
quote two verses :— 


Sense hath rished, tongu 
Byes are Alming der in death 





which a- 
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Limbs 
Reviiits aiiate pwned ay 


All come round him ! cogitation, 
Ail though =a whe pk dae 
Hover round him in the air; ‘ 
Turn he this way, turn he that way, 

On his inmost soul they glare. 
English poetry has lost an ornament ; and in 
publi, as in private life, few men will be more 
generally than John Mason Neale. To 
the he oy er aspirant he was always ready 
to lend a helping hand ; and many whose active 
professional duties remove them far away from 
the scene of his labours will mourn his decease 
as that of an upright and true-hearted man, as 
well as a sincere and steadfast friend. Sit terra 
levis / 

TueE ages of some of the principal living theo- 
logians are: Dr. Pusey, 66; Dean Alford, 56; 
Birks, 56 ; Carus, 62 ; Archdeacon Churton, 66 ; 
Archdeacon Denison, 61; the Archbishop of 
Dublin, 59 ; the Bishop of Ely, 55 ; Archdeacon 
Evans, 75 ; Archdeacon Garbett, 56 ; the Bishop 
of Gloucester, 47; Professor Jowett, 49; the 
Bishop of Llandaff, 68 ; the Bishop of London, 
55 ; F. D. Maurice, 61; T. Mozley and J. 
Mozley, 60 and 53; Dean Stanley, 51; Dr. 
Temple, 45; Dr. Williams, 49; the Archbisho 
of York, 47. It will be seen at once that, wit 
searcely an exception, our present leaders in 
theology are all over fifty years of age. What 
are we to expect from their successors? Pro- 
howe of some kind, no doubt; but in which 

irection? A theological work by a divine 
‘under thirty would be important, if only to 
show the tendency of current thought. Those 
‘we have enumerated above have founded no 
Poste and mmc no se Their in- 
‘fluence is rapidly passing away. It is singular 
surely that a generation has arrived at middle 
life without uttering a voice on the evidences, 
or future prospects of Christianity. Has the 
reception given to the you t in our list, Drs. 
Williams and Temple, and Professor Jowett, 
anything to do with this ominous silence ? 


Tue Library of Co as all know who 
have ever been to Washington, is the most agree- 
able | in the whole capital. It is always 
filled with strangers and ladies, and its windows 
command a splendid view over the plains below. 
Lately, however, something has n done for 
‘the books contained in it. In 1802 an act of 
Congress gears the purchase of $1,000 worth 
of books for the use of the two Houses. Only 
3,000 volumes stood in the library when the 
British burned the Capitol in 1815. Then Thomas 
Jefferson, being in straitened circumstances, 
offered to sell his private library of 7,000 books 
to the United States. They were appraised at 
$23,000, and paid for in, bonds of the United 

tates. To this transactiof the Federalist party, 
on personal grounds, made a stout opposition. 
The lib of Jefferson was not the leadin 
private collection of the country, but was we 
adapted to a lawyer sce “ernerao and to such 

leasant smatter of mo and metaphysics as 

efferson loved to ind in. No one con- 
spicuous donation of books was ever received 
from a private individual, and the general 
yearly appropriation for the purchase of books 
continued to be from $1,000 to $2,000 a-year. 
Now and then the British Museum and the 
French Bibli ue Imperiale sent a pack 
of their own publications to its shelves ; but in 
1861 a defective flue caused a fire to break 
into the library, and of the 55,000 volumes 
there assembled but 20,000 were saved. In 
1852 the old library had been rebuilt, accord- 
ing to the designs of Thomas U. Walters, at a 
cost of $92,000, entirely of iron. It was in 1852 
that Congress gave its only liberal appropria- 
tion ($75,000), since which time the common 
sum devoted to this cause has been $7,000 


a-year, Next $50,000 will be asked for, 
to meet indebtedness, which is as 
many dollars as the British Museum annually 
receives pounds. A recent Act of Congress 


the 40,000 volumes of 
the Smithsonian Institute. It contains now 

er 135,000 volumes, and is said to be 
the t collection in America, although it 
not rank high amongst European collec- 
A catalogue has just been completed, 


i 


Knighthood Mr. Baker, the African traveller, 
Commenter of the Bath upon Captain 





| Grant, of the Bombay Army, the companion of 


Speke in his African expedition. 

Tue thirty-sixth annual meeting of the British 
Association commences on Wednesday next, at 
Nottingham, under the presidency of Mr. Grove. 
The preliminary arrangements have been made 
in such a way as to ensure success. We are 
enabled to give the sections, with the names of 
the officers. The sections are the following : A. 


Mathematical and Physical Science. In the 
School of Art. President: Professor Wheat- 
stone, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. Secretaries: Mr. 


Fleeming Jenkin, C.E., F.R.S. ; Professor H. J. 
S. Smith, M.A., F.R.S.; Rev. S. K. Swann, 
M.A., F.R.A.S.; Mr, J. M. Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.A.S8S.—B. Chemical Science. In the School 
of Art. President: Bence Jones, M.D., F.R.S., 


&c. Secretaries: Professor Liveing, M.A., 
F.C.S.; Mr. A. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., 
F.C.S. ; Dr. Russell, F.C.S.; Mr. Joseph 


White, M.R.C.S.—C. Geology. In the School 
of Art. President: Professor Ramsay, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. Secretaries: Messrs. C. Moore, F.G.S. ; 
W. Pengelly, F.R.S.; and T. Wilson.—D. | 
Biology. In the Derby Road Chapel School- 
room. President: Professor Huxley, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Secretaries: Mr. W. Felkin, jun., 
F.Z.8.; Rev. H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.L.S. ; 
Messrs. W. Turner, M.B.,F.R.G.S. ; E. Perceval 
Wright, M.D., F.L.S.E.—Geography and Ethno- 
logy. Inthe Mechanics’ Hall. President: Sir 
C. Nicholson, Bart., F.R.G.S. Secretaries : Mr. 
W. C. Bates, Assistant Secretary Geographical 
Society ; Rev. F. T. Cusins, M.A. ; Messrs. 
Clements R. Markham, F.R.G.S. ; — Nash ; 
and Thomas Wright, M.A.—F. Economic 
Science and Statistics. In the Circus Street 
Chapel. President: Professor Rogers, M.A. 
Secretaries : Messrs. Edward Macrory, and R. 
Birkin, jun.—G. Mechanical Science. In the 
St. George’s Hall. President: Mr. T. Hawks- 
ley, C.E.; Secretaries; Mr. P. Le Neve 
Foster, M.A. ; Professor Pole, F.R.S. ; Mr. M. 
O. Tarbotton, C.E. It is now settled that a 
department of Anthropology is to be created 
under Section D. Professor Huxley has most 
graciously accorded his best support to the 
movement, and we hear that Mr. Alfred 
Wallace, the distinguished naturalist, has 
accepted the office of President. 


Tue evidence taken before the Education Com- 
mittee in its second sitting was published on 
Wednesday. It fills 306 pages and consists of 
6,004 questions and answers. 


Dr. LANKESTER, at an inquest on a child at 
Camden Town this week, defended the views he 
has put forth as to the prevalence of child-murder 
in London. He had 2a he said, blamed in 
many quarters for the statements he had made 
respecting the prevalence of child-murder, and 
was charged by some of the journals as ‘‘a libeller 
of his countrywomen.”’ His facts and the deduc- 
tions were these : in one year he held inquests on 
80 children found dead in the streets, and he 
assumed that there was an equal number of 
children hidden and their corpses not discovered. 
This would be 160 murders in his own district, 
while there were two other districts in the 
metropolis, each probably bearing an equal 
lar age y as regarded infanticide. This would 
make 480 child-murders in London in one year ; 
but, in order to be on the lowest side, he would 
put the number at 400 only. The mothers who 
were discovered to be guilty of the murders of 
their children were found to be on an average 20 
years of age ; and, as the expectancy of life of a 
young woman of that age was 60 years, or 40 years 
of additional life, he multiplied the 400 by 40, 
and the startling deduction was that there were 
in London alone 16,000 women who had 
murdered their offspring. This was based on the 
assumption that the same woman only once 
imbrued her hands in the blood of the child. But 
the abominable crime of child-murder now not 
only included infants newly born ; he was grieved 
to say it was extending to children of several 
months old, and in the latter case he felt 
convinced there must be accomplices. — In con- 
nexion with this subject we remark that feticide 
is becoming so common in America that a physi- 
cian has thought it necessary to write an express 
treatise against it. It is practised to a great 
extent amongst the richer classes, and the ladies 
refuse to admit that there is any immorality in 
the custom. Aristotle, we know, took the same 
view. Certainly in these days everything is 
called in question. 

Toe Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, M.A., has 
undertaken to edit for the Early English Text 
Society a collection of Poems on Manners and 
Morals, in the Scotch dialect of about 1500 a.p., 
from the same MS. from which the Lancelot 
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du Lac was edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat. 
The last-named gentleman has written the essay 
on the metre of Chaucer which is to be sub- 
stituted for Tyrrwhit’s in Mr. R. Morris’s 
forthcoming edition of Chaucer, the sixth volume 
of which is now nearly ready. 

Mr. W. Atpis Wrieut, M.A., the Librarian 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, has lately found 
among the college MSS. a curious and touching 
little poem on the death of Archbishop Scrope, 
who was beheaded on June 8, 1405. 


A NEw school- and class-book, the title of 
which promises well, is an English Philolo 
(for the Oxford University Press), by the Rev. 
J. Earle, editor of the Saxon Chronicle, and 
late Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. 


Twonew Lexicons are now in the press whose ad- 
vent has been longanxiously expected, Mr. Edwin 
Norris’s Assyrian Lexicon, and Cleasby’s Ice- 
landic Dictionary, that Dr. Dasent had kept by 
him for some seven years or more, preferring — 
sad to say—T'imes leaders to it. But the Ice- 
landic scholar, Mr. Guthbrandr Vigfusson, to 
whose hands he committed it some two years 
since, has finished it, and is now at Oxford 
superintending its passage through the press. 


Mr. ToLtitemMAcHE, of Helmingham Hall, who 
is the owner of the best MS. of King Alfred’s 
translation of Orosius, the Lauderdale MS., has 
in the most handsome way had photographed 
the two first pages of this MS., containing a Runic 
alphabet, for the use of Professor Stephens, of 
Copenhagen, in his great work on Runic Monu- 
ments, which we have reviewed in our last two 
numbers. Sir Frederic Madden has also con- 
tributed several like fresh alphabets from MSS. 
in the British Museum. e hope that Mr. 
Mayor or Mr. Bradshaw at Cambridge, and Mr. 
Coxe at Oxford, with the librarians of the other 
provincial and private libraries, will follow suit, 
so that the English mine may be worked out. 
It is useless to appeal to Lord Ashburnham, we 
fear, whose version of noblesse oblige is, as we 
learn from Mr. Matthew Arnold in the Cornhill, 
‘** No one shall see my MSS., for fear their value 
should be lessened at any future sale.” What is 
bred in the bone will never out of the flesh: a 
Baring must be a trader or die. 

RicHaRD West's curious little Booke of 
Demeanour, 1619, is about to be reprinted for 
the Early English Text Society. It shows an 
advance on one point of mediwval manners 
which was always a difficulty—how to blow the 
nose. The early books, or rather manuscripts, 
never face the problem fairly, but tell their 
readers to get rid of the deposit as best they 
can spat it away through their tippets, &c. ; but 
by West’s time the use of the handkerchief was 
settled and expected in polite society. A tran- 
sitional stage is marked in the Boke of Hewe 
Rodes of the Kinge’s Chappell, 1545, for though 
he exhorts his hearers to use their kerchers, 
allows their fingers too, but requires polite men 
to tread the product, like spittle, under foot. 


Messrs. BRADBURY AND EVANS are preparing 
a publication on ‘‘ Sanitary Reform,” by Mr. 
Arthur Arnold, the resident Government In- 
spector of Public Works during the Cotton 
amine, 


Messrs. SCRIBNER AND Co., of New York, have 
in the press ‘*The History of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph, from the beginning, 1854, to the comple- 
tion, August, 1866,” by the Rev. Henry M. Field. 
We are enabled to give an abstract of the history 
it contains, taken principally from the Round 
Table: In 1865, the enterprise seemed com- 

letely dead, but the contractors of the previous 
ines came forward at this juncture and proposed 
to construct a new line, and lay it across the 
Atlantic for half a million sterling. If successful, 
they were to receive twenty per cent. on the cost, 
or one hundred thousand pounds, to be paid in 
shares of the company. They engaged, also, to go 
to sea fully prepared to raise the broken end of 
the cable now in mid-ocean, and with a sufficient 
length, including that on board the Great Eastern, 
to complete the line to Newfoundland. They 
went a step further, they offered to lay the line at 
their own risk, and to be paid only in the stock of 
the company, which, of course, must depend for its 
value on the success of the next expedition. It 
was resolved to raise six hundred thousand 
pounds of new capital by the issue of a hundred 
and twenty thousand shares of five pounds each, 
which should be preferential shares, entitled 
to a dividend of twelve per cent. before the 
eight per cent. dividend to be paid on the 
former preference shares, and the four per cent. 
on the ordinary stock. A serious legal diffi- 
culty prevented the issue of stock as pro- 
posed ; and Mr. Daniel Gooch, M.P., suggested 
that the only relief was to organize a new 
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company, which should assume the work, and 
which could issue its own shares and raise its own 
capital, and said he would subscribe 20,0002. ; 
Mr. Field put down 10,0002. and consulted Mr. 
Thomas Brassey, who heard for the first time 
that the affairs of the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
had suddenly come to a stand-still. ‘‘ Mr. Field,” 
said he, ‘‘don’t be discouraged ; go down to the 
company, and tell them to go ahead, and what- 
ever the cost, I will bear one-tenth of the whole.” 
Meetings were called of the Directors of both the 
Atlantic Company and the Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance Company. The result 
was the formation of a new company called the 
Anglo-American Telegraph Company, with a 
capital of 600,00027., which contracted with the 
Atlantic Company to manufacture and lay down 
a cable in the summer of 1866, for doing which it 
is to be entitled to what virtually amounts to a 
preference dividend of twenty-five per cent. ; asa 
first claim is secured to them by the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company upon the revenue of the cable 
or cables (after the working expenses have been 
provided for) to the extent of 125,0007. per 
annum, and the New York, Newfoundland, and 
London Telegraph Company undertake to con- 
tribute from their revenue a further annual sum 
of 25,0007., on condition that a cable shall be at 
work during 1866. To this stock the 
Telegraph Construction and Maintenance 
Company led off with a subscription of 100,0002. 
This was followed by the names of ten 
gentlemen who put down 10,0007. a-piece. Of 
these Mr. Gooch declared his willingness to 
increase his to 20,0007. and Mr. Brassey to 
60,0007., if it were needed. Mr. Henry Bewley, 
of Dublin, also, who was already a very large 
owner of the Atlantic stock, declared his readiness 
to put down 20,0007. more. But it was not found 
to be necessary. And so they all stood at 10,0007. 
The names of these ten subscribers were as 
follows: Henry Ford Barclay, Henry Bewley, 
Thomas Brassey, A. H. Campbell, M.P., George 
Elliot, Cyrus W. Field, Richard Atwvod Glass, 
Daniel Gooch, M.P., John Pender, M.P., and 
John Smith, Esqs. There were four subscriptions 
of 5,0007.—namely, Thomas Bolton and Sons, 
James Horsfall, Esq., a friend of Mr. Daniel 
Gooch, M.P., and John and Edwin Wright; one 
of 2,5007. by John Wilkes and Sons; three of 
2,0007. by C. M. Lampson, J. Morrison, and 
Ebenezer Pike, Esqs. ; and two of 1,0002. by 
Edward se ge and Joseph Robinson, Esgqs., 
making in 230,5007. As soon as the books 
were open to the public, the balance of the capital 
required was secured within fourteen days, and 
thus ended the financial embarrassment. From 
that moment the work was pushed forward with 
the utmost rapidity, and there was hardly a stay 
or a halt until the landing at Heart’s Content on 
the morning of the 27th of June. 

Mr. Stanrorp has just published the first of 
a series of pamphlets on the “ rations of 
War in 1866.” es are written by Major F. 
Miller, R.A., and will consist of a short account 
of each leading event, illustrated with sketch- 
maps and di No. I. contains ‘‘The In- 
vaston of Bohemia.’’ It will be followed by the 
Battle of Kéniggriitz, the Battle of Custozza, 
and others. _The author hopes they may prove of 
some permanent value. ey will be issued, as 
far as possible, of a uniform size. To the future 
Alison they must be indispensable. 


Mr. James Crott has published an important 

per ‘‘On the Influence of the Tidal Wave on 
the Motion of the Moon,” in the Philosophical 
Magazine for August. He considers that the 
earth is gradually approaching nearer and nearer 
to the moon, and t he has shown additional 
reasons for the conclusion that ‘‘ the influence 
of the tidal wave will not only stop the diurnal 
motion of the earth, but will ultimately bring 
the moon to the earth’s surface.” 

TuHE terrible accident at Wolverhampton races 
this week recalls to the memory of the scholar 
the catastrophe at Fidenx, in the reign of Ves- 
—_ when an enormous wooden amphitheatre 

ell to the ground, and occasioned a much r 
loss of life than our newspapers have to record. 


Amipst the general crash of ies new 
and unfortunately old also, it is tifying to 
find how well the insurance world fas escaped. 


Perhaps the necessity of keeping very large sums 
always at hand may have sgureted a a whole- 
some check on insurance directors. Still, as 
large sums also are lent oh on hates end 
sometimes on the best security, how- 
a a board may be it must in times 
these go th some anxious moments. 
When maedl a ion and a-half of pounds 
sterling is sunk in fixed loans, it requires good 
management, not only to meet every claim, but 





to increase a surplus fund by hundreds of thou- 
sands. That the premiums on new assurances 
effected by the Eagle Insurance Company should 
fall short in 1866 of preceding years is explained 
by causes too obvious to mention. But witha 
total income of 483,3767. 0s. lld. and their 
deposits bringing in, say, some six or seven per 
cent., an insurance company need not complain. 
The addition to the income brought by the 
amalgamation with the National Mercantile is 
over 150,000/., and the expenses nil. We trust 
next year to congratulate the united societies 
again on the result of so satisfactory an arrange- 
ment. No sounder indication can be given of 
national prosperity than an increase in the 
number of those who provide as far as possible 
against all the contingencies of life. 


Tue Philobiblon Society having distinguished 
itself so much more by the good breakfasts its 
members give one another than by its good 
books, has been christened the Philobreakfast 
Society. 

Mr. Joun G. Wuirttter’s little idyl, ‘*Snow 
Bound,” has reached the sale of twenty thousand 
copies. 

THe annual gathering of the members and 
friends of the British Archeological Association 
will take place at the Castle, Hastings, on Monday 
next, when the Earl of Chichester, the President 
of the year, will deliver the inaugural address. 
Afterwards the company will proceed to an 
inspection of the Castle and the antiquities of the 
town, under the guidance of Mr. J. H. Cole, M.A., 
and Mr. W. J. Grant. On Tuesday there will be 
an excursion to Kye, an examination of the 
church, the Ypres Tower gates, and other anti- 

uities, under the guidance of Mr. G. 8. Butler, 
Pr. S.A. There will also be a visit to Winchelsea, 
where the church and friary, the gates, and other 
remains, will be described by Mr. R_ C. Stileman. 
On Wednesday the 22nd inst., the members will 
visit Bayhoam Abbey, by permission of the 
Marquis Camden, and the palace of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury at Mayfield, where the 
antiquities will be explained by Mr. Edward 
Roberts, F.S.A. On Thursday, the 23rd, the 
members will visit Bodiam Castle, under the 
guidance of Mr. J. C. Savery, and Roberts-bridge 
Abbey and Battle Abbey, the seat of the Duke of 
Cleveland. The Church will be commented on 
and explained by Mr. G. M. Hills. Mr. M. A. 
Lower, M.A., will give a description of the 
battle-field. On Friday, the 24th, there will be 
an excursion to Hurstmonceux Castle and Church, 
with explanations by Mr. T. Cole, M.A. There 
will also be a visit to West Ham Church, and 
Pevensey Castle and Church. On Saturday, the 
25th, there will be a reception and entertainment 
at Lewes, by the Sussex Archeological Society. 
During the week the following papers, among 
others, will be read: Mr. J. Planche, 
Somerset Herald, on ‘‘The Bayeux Tapestry,” 
and ‘‘The Earls of Sussex ;”” Mr. F. H. Appach, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, on ‘‘ The 
Landing of Julius Cesar in Great Britain ;’’ Mr. 
Thomas Wright, M.A., on “‘ The Excavations of 
Pevensey Castle ;” Mr. Edward Levien, M.A., of 
Balliol College, Oxford, on ‘‘ The History of St. 
Mary’s Collegiate Church in Hastings Castle ;”’ 
Mr. M. A. Lower, on ‘‘ The Battle-field of 
Hastings ;” Mr. T. H. Cole, M.A., on ‘* Hurst- 
monceaux Castle and some Antiquities of 
Hastings ;” Mr. G. R. Wright, F.S.A., on ‘Sir 
—werg yore Standard Bearer to Henry VIII. ;” 
Mr. E. R. Roberts, F.S.A., on ‘‘ Mayfield Abbey 
and Bayham Abbey ;”’ Mr. Gordon M. Hills, on 
** Battle Abbey ;”’ the Rev. F. A. Arnold, M.A., 
on **The Nine Months of Harold’s Reign ; ” Mr. 
J. C. Savery, on *‘ Bodiem Castle, and the Iron- 
works of Sussex ;” Mr. J. Grant, on ‘‘ Hastings 
Castle ;” the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, B.D., 
Precentor of Chichester Cathedral, on ‘‘ A Day in 
a Cistercian Abbey, illustrative of Roberts-bridge 
Abbey.” 

THE meeting of the International Association 
for the Advancement of Social Science which 
was to have been held at Turin in September 
next, has been postponed, in consequence of the 
unsettled political state of Europe. 

A NEw planet was discovered in the constel- 
lation Capricorn, on the night of the 6th inst. ; by 
M. Stéphan, Director of the Marseilles Obser- 


vatory. Its position at 14h. 4m. 25s. M. T. M., 
was as follows :— 
ht ascension ...... 20h. 53m. 58s. 
N. Polar distance...... 106° 47m. 50s. 


The discovery was telegraphed to Paris, and on 
the next evening the position of the planet at 
llh. 47m. 57s.P. M. T., was found to be :-— 
Right ascension ... 23h. 52m. 5423s. 
N. Polar distance 106° 43m. 57°ls. 
This discovery, which brings the number of 
735 
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asteroids up to eighty-eight, was made with the 
new telescope, which is, we believe, constructed 
on a hitherto untried principle. The planet 
has the appearance of a star of the ninth 


magnitude. 
Aut men of letters will be glad to hear that 


Mr. Thomas Watts has been appointed Keeper 
of the Printed Book Department in the British 
Museum. The choice of the Trustees could not 

ibly have fallen on a better man. A pro- 
ound scholar and a great linguist, Mr. Watts 
has made himself acquainted with the empe 
of all countries and of all tongues, and his v 
stores of knowledge have always been most 
courteously dispensed to all who sought his aid. 
There are few frequenters of the Reading Room 
to whom he has not been of the greatest service, 
and there are none who will not feel gratified at 
his promotion. For nearly thirty years he has 
worked most earnestly and most advantageously 
as assistant and as assistant keeper. We are 
sure that the good work which he commenced as 
a subordinate, will be most efficiently carried 
out by him in his capacity of chief. 

An exhibition of the varied applications of 
the zopissa encaustic and cement was pare 
on Wednesday at the Albion Works, Welling- 
ton Road, Battersea. Mr. Szerelmey, the in- 
ventor, has spent many years in investigating 
the zopissa processes of the ancients, and es- 
pecially those of the tians and Babylonians, 
and has succeeded in producing a material which 
is not only in one form a valuable preservative 
of stone from atmospheric decay, but in 
another a strong cement. Applying his pro- 
cess to paper Mr. Szerelmey has succeed 
in realizing many of the expectations which 
Mr. Gladstone held out as to the uses of 
that substance when taking off the duty. 
At the Albion Works we see not only paper tiles, 
panels for coach doors, and cabins of ships, rocket 
cases, water tanks, pi for water and gas, but 

per coffins for the dead and a portable paper 

ouse for the living, the latter being 40 feet 
long, 20 feet wide, and 15 feet — The uses 
oar strength of the cement are illustrated b 
the joining together not only of wood wi 
wood and iron with iron, but of wood with 
iron and iron with glass. A cheap and durable 
mode of roofing is thus supplied. A couple 
of long Memel boards, three inches thick 
and nine inches deep, united with this cement 
have been found capable of resisting a strain of 
9,000 Ibs., while two similar deals bolted to- 
gether broke under a strain of 6,800 lbs., when 
tested at Woolwich Arsenal. Asasubstitute for 
mortar, the cement has the advantage of harden- 
ing quickly, and of binding the bricks together 
so firmly that the points of junction are stronger 
than the rest of the bricks. 
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THE Directors have the satisfaction of reporting to the Proprietors that, in pursuance of the Resolutions unanimously passed at the Special General 
Meeting held in per last, the amalgamation of the National Mercantile Assurance Society with the Eagle has been carried into effect, and two of the 
Directors of that Society—Mr. Wilcoxon (heretofore the chairman) and Mr. William Frederick De la Rue—now occupy seats at the Eagle Board. 

The following Account exhibits the increased income and outgoing of the year arising from the junction, which it may be remembered takes effect 
retrospectively, and the Balance-sheet shows the assets as they existed on the 30th June last, augmented by those just transferred. 

By the Surplus Fund Account it will be seen that the total income from premiums and interest is £483,376 Os. 1ld., and the total outgoing 
£414,790 13s. 6d. The difference, £68,585 7s. 5d., and the Surplus Fund contributed by the Amalgamated Society—viz., £151,545 8s. 6d., increase 
the Surplus Fund of the Company to £899,095 8s. 

The Premiums on New Assurances are considerably less than those of the foregoing year; but at the same time a much smaller portion of them 
has been devoted to Re-assurance. 

The change in the financial position of the Company precludes an exact comparison with former years. The expenses of management of the Eagle 
for the year are almost identical in amount with those of the last. The expenses of the National Mercantile Society will, of course, henceforth cease. 

' Deducting the several items payable on demand, or at an early maturity, the realised assets, as set forth in the Balance-sheet, amount to 
£2,559,135 4s. 8d. Of this sum £178,340 belongs exclusively to the Proprietors, £1,481,699 16s. 8d.* exclusively to the Policy-holders, and 
£899,095 8s. partly to the one and partly to the other. The last two items subject, of course, to exact adjustment at each quinquennial investigation. 

It remains only for the Directors to mention that, since the last Annual Meeting, the Company has lost, by the decease of Sir William Gore 
Ouseley, and by the retirement of Mr. Gould, the services of two of the Members of the Board. Both gentlemen were much respected, and it is with 
great regret that the Directors have to make this announcement. 


* £5,880,163 14s. 4d., less £4,398,463 17s. 8d. 
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Dr. INCOME OF THE YEAR. Cr. CHARGE OF THE YEAR. 
Balance of account, 30th June, 1865 £678,964 12 1 Dividend to Proprietors ... om - aN on £9,420 17 6 
Ditto National Mercantile Society 151,545 8 6 Claims on Decease of Lives Assured, &c. £265,399 3 6 
£830,510 0 7 Additions to those under participating 
Premiums on New Assurances... 21,553 18 10 Policies p A ae pol .. 22,574 18 7 
Ditto on Old Ditto... .. 304,800 3 7 Policies surrendered ... aot .. 23,289 5 5 
Reassurances, New ... ifs ok 6,951 16 5 
376,354 2 5 Ditto Old... sds ... 55,344 12 10 
Interest from Investments ... .. 107,021 18 6 
373,559 11 9 
Total Income... we ies Pres es iS 483,376 0 11 Commission ... ‘a. ok .. 10,405 010 
Medical fees... abe a. jm 892 14 4 
Income-tax ... oh ode ee 2,017 17 3 
Expenses of Management... .. 12,482 10 8 
Ditto National Mercantile Society ... 6,012 1 2 
405,369 16 0 
Total charge ye ~~ - ~~ oe me 414,790 13 6 
Balance of Account, 30th June, 1866, as below aad 899,095 8 0 
£1,313,886 1 6 £1,313,886 1 6 
Examined and approved, THOMAS ALLEN, ; 
. HENRY ROSE, Auditors. 
BALANCE SHEET. 
Dr. LIABILITIES. Cr. ASSETS. 
Interest due to Proprietors pes at ee Fens £6,086 3 9 Amount invested in Fixed Mortgages ... ee ... £1,317,142 13 2 
Claims on decease of Lives Assured and additions om » Decreasing Mortgages... sai 182,849 8 10 
thereto unpaid ... one iis cx ews oe 80,748 9 11 os o» Reversions... 4 nap > 477,590 15 11 
Cash Bonus due to Policy-holders ote - aia 538 6 1 ” “ Funded Securities “i on 334,424 2 5 
Sundry Accounts ... bal Se sa nan 69,624 9 11 9s o0 Lop amine | Securities ... aa 50,124 11 6 
Value of Sums Assured ... sve sa . .. 5,880,163 14 4 Current interest on the above investments... ai 31,783 17 10 
Proprietors’ Fund wg. a £178,340 0 0 Cash and Bills ___... a or oe tes ep 17,744 10 2 
Surplus Fund, as above ... ed 899,095 8 0. Advanced on security of the Company’s Policies... 165,567 7 9 
1,077,435 8 0 Agents’ Balances ... Jes ai ate see “te 34,231 6 5 
Sundry Accounts ... ad de “ i om 60,500 5 8 
Value of Premiums i> - Bin = ... 4,398,463 17 8 
Value of Reassurances ... inn —- ape — 44,173 14 8 
£7,114,596 12 0 £7,114,596 12 0 
Examined and approved, THOMAS ALLEN, , 
“pei HENRY ROSE, Anes, 
THE DIRECTION OF THE COMPANY IS NOW CONSTITUTED AS FOLLOWS :— 
GEORGE RUSSELL, Esq., CnhAtrRMAy, | COLONEL CHARLES WETHERALL, K.C.T., Deputy-CHarrMay. 
CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq. WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, M.D. PHILIP ROSE, Esa. 
THOMAS BODDINGTON, Esa. CHARLES THOMAS HOLCOMBE, Esq. THOS. GODFREY SAMBROOKE, Eso. 
CHARLES CHATFIELD, Esq. RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, Esq VAPT. LOUIS SYMONDS TINDAL, R.N. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK DE LA RUE, Ese. JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esa. ROBERT WILCOXON, Esq. 
SIR J. BULLER EAST, Barr., D.C.L. JAMES MURRAY, Esq. RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN YOUNG, Bakrt. 
ROBERT A. GRAY, Esq. RALPH CHARLES PRICE, Esq. 
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